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Survey of the World 


The President has 
signed an order placing 
the rural free delivery 
employees under the civil service rules. 
It takes effect at once, so far as the 
clerks, special agents and route inspect- 
ors are concerned, but the 6,000 carriers 
will not be included until regulations for 
them shall have been made. Probably 
the people of each community served by 
carriers will be asked to nominate three 
men, one of whom will be appointed af- 
ter the application of simple tests as to 
qualifications for the work. There has 
also been an extension of the classified 
service in the Indian Bureau. Hereafter, 
when an Indian agency is discontinued 
and the agent’s duties are vested in the 
superintendent of a neighboring training 
school, the agent may be admitted to the 
classified service on such tests as the 
Commission shall prescribe. Governor 
Jenkins, of Oklahoma, has been removed 
because of his improper conduct in con- 
nection with the award of a contract for 
the care of the insane. He admitted that 
at his request the contracting company 
set aside $10,000 in stock to be given by 
him to his friends. His successor is 
Thomas B. Fugerson, of Watonga, 
‘ editor, postmaster, and chairman of the 
Republican Territorial) Committee. The 
appointment of George Lieberth to be 
Internal Revenue Collector in Kentucky, 
in place of Collector Commingore, has 
been suspended, owing to allegations 
that Lieberth is hostile to the principles 
of civil service reform, while Com- 
mingore is a supporter of them and has 
been a good officer. On the 23d ult., in 
Grace Reformed Church, where the 
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Course 


President is accustomed to attend service, 
a sermon bitterly attacking the British 
policy in South Africa was delivered by 
the Rev. Herman Van Bruickhuizen, 
chaplain of the Transvaal Volksraad, who 
prayed that God “ would give the Presi- 
dent strength to intervene with Great 
Britain for the prevention of further 
murder and butchery of women and 
children in concentration camps.” But 
Mr. Roosevelt was not present. It is 
reported that the contest over certain 
offices in Missouri has been decided 
against Richard C. Kerens, member of 
the National Committee, and in favor of 
the Republican Congressmen, who have 
the support of Secretary Hitchcock. It is 
said that Collector Smith will not be re- 
appointed. For some time past Kerenshas 
controlled appointments for substantially 
all of the Federal offices in the State, and 
he is intimately associated in politics with 
Senator Hanna and Mr. Payne, of the 
National Committee. On Saturday last 
the President “went to see the football 
match in Philadelphia between the West 
Point and Annapolis teams. For the 
first half of the game he sat with the 
navy, and in the second half with the 
army. Throughout the contest he was a 
boy again, and at one time he was so 
deeply interested in the remarkable feat 
of a fine player that he left his box, 
leaped over the guard fence, and took a 
seat on the players’ bench, where he 
cheered mightily. Among those who 
came up to see the game were Secretary 
Root, General Miles, Secretary Long, 
Admiral Dewey, General Wood and 
General Corbin. West Point was the 
winner by a score of II to 5. 
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The Republicans of the 
House have renominated 
Speaker Henderson and 
the other chief officers of the preceding 
Congress. In the caucus Mr. Hepburn 
attacked the Reed’rules again, but there 
were few to support him, and the rules 
were adopted, with some unimportant 
changes. In his speech Mr. Henderson 
warned the majority that they would be 
continually in great danger on account 
of the large surplus. He urged them to 
be conservative in appropriations. The 
‘Democratic caucus—in which Mr. Rich- 
ardson was nominated again—was en- 
livened by a sharp debate over a long 
series of resolutions brought from New 
York by Mr. McClellan. These pro- 
vided a policy for the party, calling for 
a revision of the tariff, for the suppres- 
sion or control of trusts, for reciprocity 
(especially with Cuba), for the defeat of 
subsidy legislation, and for the ultimate 
self-government of the Filipinos. They 
said nothing about gold and silver ; there- 
fore Mr. Ball, of Texas, gave notice that 
he would offer the Kansas City platform 
as a substitute. Democrats from North- 
eastern States asserted that the party 
could never win on that platform. The 
resolutions were referred to a committee 
which will report to another caucus on 
January 1oth. In the House the Repub- 
lican majority, which was 13 at the be- 
ginning of the preceding Congress, is 
now 39. The current gossip at Wash- 
ington assumes that the new canal treaty 
will be ratified and that a canal bill will 
be promptly passed. It is apparent that 
the pending treaties of reciprocity and 
also the projected treaty with Cuba will 
be strongly opposed. Leading members 
of the committees to which tariff and 
other revenue questions are referred ex- 
press the opinion that the tariff ought 
not to be modified either by revision or 
commercial treaties. Mr. Babcock will 
introduce again his bill to cut down or 
repeal the duties on such products as are 
made by the Steel Corporation. The 
tendency of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be to reduce the war revenue 
taxes. The prominent forces arrayed 
against a treaty of reciprocity with Cuba 
will be the producers of beet sugar in 
the West, the cane planters of Louisiana, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, the growers of 
tobacco and other protectionists in sym- 
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pathy with these. Mr. Grosvenor op- 
poses the treaty, he says, because we have 
done a great deal for the Cubans and 
don’t owe them anything. Against such 
influences will be opposed those who 
agree with Secretary Root and General 
Wood, and the Western sentiment in 
favor of tariff reduction. The recent 
consolidation of railroads is the subject 
of much ‘discussion, but legislation on 
this question is not foreshadowed, altho 
it is said that some support will be given 
to a bill allowing railroad pools and at 
the same time empowering the Commis- 
sion to fix or regulate rates. Occasion- 
ally the opinion is heard that recent 
events point to Government control or 
even ownership. The movement to se- 
cure generous Government aid for irri- 
gation will be renewed. No additional 
support has been gained for the Ship 
Subsidy bill, but there will be an attempt 
to pass it. The Census Bureau will sub- 
mit interesting figures concerning the 
negro population of voting age in the 
South, and the votes counted at recent 
elections. These will be used in speeches 
calling for a reduction of Southern rep- 
resentation in the House. 


& 


The most important of 
the annual reports 
from the Departments 


Secretary Root’s 
Recommendations 


is that of Secretary Root. From 103,150 
a year ago, the number of officers and 
enlisted men in the army had been re- 
duced to 84,513 on September 25th, and 
since that time has fallen to 77,287. The 
canteen law has been enforced, but re- 
ports from officers indicate, the Secre- 
tary says, that the effect of it is unfor- 
tunate. Sufficient time has not elapsed, 
however, to give the statute a fair trial. 
It is again urged—and reasons are given 
at length—that Congress should provide 
for a General Staff, of which the War 
College Board shall.be a part. The im- 
portance of thorough and broad mili- 
tary education for officers is pointed out, 
and a comprehensive plan is set forth, in- 
cluding special service schools, the Staff 
College and finally the War College. 
Each officer’s record should be carefully 
kept, in order that his ability may have 
due recognition. The schools should be 
open’to officers of the National Guard. 
A new law for the militia is suggested. 
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The National Guard should be armed 
with the arms used by the regular army, 
and should be available as a first reserve. 


Provision should be made for the instruc- 


tion of it by officers of the regular army, 
and for the attendance of its officers at 
the encampments and the college at Fort 
Leavenworth. In the passages of the re- 
port relating to Cuba the Secretary ar- 
gues earnestly and forcibly for a treaty 
of reciprocity with that island. The 
Cuban planters, he says, relying upon 
favorable and generous treatment from 
this country, have made strenuous ef- 
forts to revive the sugar industry. All 
they had or could borrow they invested 
in the industry, upon which more than 
half the inhabitants depend, and this 
year’s crop will be about 800,000 tons. 
The prosperity of the industry means 
peace and good order; its failure points 
to disorder and even anarchy. It is “a 


duty of the highest obligation,” the Sec- 
retary says, to reduce our duties on sugar 
in a treaty of reciprocity with Cuba. 
Aside from the moral obligation and. the 
commercial advantages involved, there 
are the weightiest reasons of public pol- 


icy in favor of such an agreement. The 
subject, in the Secretary’s opinion, calls 
for “the earliest possible action” by 
Congress. A large part of the report is 
given up to a review of the year’s events 
in the Philippines, including a summary 
of the Commission’s report, the laws en- 
acted, etc. The Secretary recommends 
that the State should buy the friars’ 
lands (403,000 acres) and offer them on 
reasonable terms to the present tenants 
and other natives. .The law restricting 
thé granting of franchises and of timber 
and mining privileges is disapproved. 
In the archipelago there are 51,000,000 
acres of forest, only 3 per cent. of which 
is private property, and 99 per cent. of 
the annual growth goes to waste. ‘“ The 
progress of good government ” on the is- 
lands in the past year, the Secretary re- 
marks, has been “ greater than the most 
sanguine Americans familiar with the ob- 
stacles to be overcome could have antici- 
pated.” The Department’s expenditures 
were $143,910,000, of which $105,702,- 
000 was for the army and Military Acad- 
emy, and $31,000,000 for public works. 
Congress is informed that new buildings 
are needed at West Point in place of 
those now in use there. ' 
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The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shows that, altho 
at the beginning of 
the year there were only 1,276 rural de- 
livery routes, the number is now 6,000. 
By the end of the current fiscal year there 
will be 8,600, serving one-fourth of the 
people who will eventually be reached by 
the rural carriers. The number of those 
to whom mail is now thus delivered is 
about 4,000,000. The city free delivery 
—employing 16,389 carriers and serving 
32,000,000 people—has now become self- 
sustaining. Last year’s postal receipts 
were $111,631,193, and the excess of ex- 
penditure was $3,923,727, against $5,- 
385,000 for the year preceding. Much 
is said about the great burden of second- 
class mail matter, which is two-thirds of 
the total weight of matter carried, but 
yields only 4 per cent. of the revenue. 
The cost of carrying it is said to be $2r1,- 
000,000, while the receipts are only $4,- 
292,000. In this class, the report says, 
one cent a pound is now paid on 200,000,- 
000 pounds of matter that should be in 
the third-class at 8 cents a pound. The 
Interior Department reports that there 
are now on the pension rolls 997,735 
names (the largest number yet reached), 
and that 403,000 claims are pending. By 
those who served in the war with Spain 
45,710 claims have already been filed; 
477 were received from one volunteer 
regiment of 990 men that was in the serv- 
ice six months. Secretary Hitchcock 
defends and warmly praises Commis- 
sioner Evans, saying to the veteran sol- 
diers that “they have no more sincere 
friend.” During the year, lands were 
allotted in severalty to 8,857 Indians. 
Hereafter the Government will require 
those so receiving land to do something 
for their own support, and rations will 
be withheld trom such land-holders who 
are able to make a living. Hereafter, 
also, only a common school education 
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_ will be given in any Government school 


on or outside of a reservation. In the 
fiscal year, 15,562,000 acres (an increase 
of 2,108,000) of public land were dis- 
posed of, and the receipts were nearly 
$5,000,000. The Secretary of Agricui- 
ture points out the value of the official in- 
spection of food animals and meats in 
promoting the export trade, which 
amounted last year to $250,000,000 in 
animals and animal products. The ex- 
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ports of agricultural products of all 
kinds were $950,000,000, or more by 
$90,000,000 than in any preceding year. 
Interesting accounts are given of the suc- 
cessful introduction of Japanese rice and 
macaroni wheats; of the discovery of 
remedies for diseases of trees, plants and 
fruit; and of the results of irrigation. 
The Secretary asks for the repeal of the 
Desert Land act. Concerning expendi- 
tures for irrigation in the arid region he 
says the States should begin by their own 
legislation as a first step toward national 
aid. 
& 

When the cases relating 
to Porto Rico were de- 
‘ cided by the Supreme 
Court, a decision in the only similar case 
involving the customs relations between 
the United States and the Philippines 
was deferred. The court has now an- 
nounced its decision in this case of 
“ Pepke vs. the United States,” which 
originated in a protest against the collec- 
tion of the tariff duty on fourteen dia- 
mond rings brought to this country by 
a soldier in the Philippines. By the close 


Decision of 
Philippine Case 


vote of 5 to 4 the Supreme Court has 
reversed the decision of the lower court 
and has decided that just as soon as the 
Philippines ceased to be Spanish terri- 
tory they became domestic territory, and 
the resolution adopted by Congress con- 
cerning the Philippines does not alter the 


situation. The dissenting Justices were 
Gray, Shiras, White and McKenna. As 
we understand this decision it gives ab- 
solute free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines, at least until 
Congress shall pass an act, like the 
Foraker act for Porto Rico, organizing 
the government of those islands. By an- 
other decision the constitutionality of the 
law of April 12, providing for the collec- 
tion of duty on articles shipped from the 
United States to Porto Rico, was sus- 
tained. The decision says that goods 
thus taken to Porto Rico are not exports, 
and the so-called duty is simply a form 
of internal taxation within the power of 
Congress. 

#4 st 

The war upon non-union 
miners in Kentucky has 
been interrupted by the en- 
forcement of a court’s order against a 
camp in which 300 armed union men 
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had been living for some weeks. Two 
companies of militia marched against 
this camp, and twenty men who still lin- 
gered there were taken to jail. At last 
accounts, however, the fugitives had re- 
turned and were erecting wooden bar- 
racks where the tents had been standing. 
This controversy has been in progress 
for a year. Non-union labor is employed 
in the mines that have been attacked, 
and the camps have been established by 
union men, whose purpose is to intimi- 
date both the miners and the owners of 
the property. Several lives have been 
lost in assaults by night upon the mine 
buildings, which are constantly guarded 
by armed men. The strike of the switch- 
men in the freight yards of the New 
Haven Railroad Company at New York, 
which for a time seriously interfered 
with the movement of freight, has come 
to nothing. The grievance was the dis- 
charge of the assistant manager of the 
yard. The men demanded that he be 
restored to his place, but they could get 
no support from labor organizations. 
Another strike of switchmen in the Pitts- 
burg yards, on a demand for increased 
pay, promises to be a failure, because the 
trainmen withhold support. Interfer- 
ence with freight traffic in and near that 
city, however, has deprived more than 
10,000 men in the steel factories of work 
for a time, altho the number of the strik- 
ers is less than two hundred. 
& 

Cuba ang Ceneral Maso’s appeal to the 
negroes has drawn a sharp 
response from the followers 
of Palma, among whom are some promi- 
nent representatives of the colored race. 
At a great meeting in Havana, General 
Gomez presiding, a negro attacked Maso 
for raising in the campaign the question 
of color, and also for exciting opposition 
to the Platt amendment. The Spaniards, 
he added, whom Maso called autono- 
mists, were really traitors. At another 
meeting, in Guanabacoa, a negro, speak- 
ing for Palma, denied that the latter’ de- 
sired annexation. Cuba cord not be 
annexed, he said, because one-third of 
the inhabitants were negroes, who were 
“not willing to expose themselves to be 
toasted like bacon, as the Yankees treated 
negroes in the United States.” The 
Maso’ leaders have asked * President 
Roosevelt to require strict impartiality 
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on the part of Ameérican officers during 
the campaign; and Secretary Root has 
replied that they have been strictly im- 
partial, and will continue to be so. Gen- 
eral Wood has bought for our Govern- 
ment a tract of 200 acres near Santiago, 
including San Juan Hill, Bloody Bend 
and other parts of the San Juan battle- 
field. He is now in Washington, at the 
invitation of Secretary Root, to assist in 
supporting before Congress the Secre- 
tary’s urgent recommendation concern- 
ing a treaty of reciprocity. In published 
interviews he points to the progress made 
under American military rule, and says 
that without tariff concessions from this 
country it will be impossible to maintain 
the advance in sanitation and education, 
or to avoid disorder. But under the pro- 
visions of a good reciprocal agreement, 
Cuba’s imports might be increased from 
$80,000,000 to $200,000,000, and her 
population would be greatly enlarged, as 
the island is capable of supporting 12,- 
000,000 people.—In Porto Rico, the labor 
agitator Iglesias, having been released 
on bail, is organizing the unions as parts 
of the Federation of Labor. San Juan 
rejoices over the sale, to bidders in New 
York, of $600,000 of municipal bonds 
(to run twenty years at 6 per cent.) for 
$618,375. The President has signed the 
new concession for the construction of 
two lines of railway—one from San Juan 
to Port America and the other from 
Aguadilla to Encanada Honda. There 
are now 982 schools open, and in every 
one the English language is taught. 
Money is needed for the instruction of 
100,000 children, in addition to the 50,- 
000 now attending school; and Commis- 
sioner Brumbaugh asserts that with ade- 
quate provision for education the island 
can be thoroughly Americanized in ten 
years, 
& 

Early last week there were 
two days of severe fighting 
on the Isthmus, in which the Govern- 
ment forces seemed to gain the advan- 
tage. In the latter part of the week, 
however, Colon was surrendered by the 
Insurgents to General Alban, commander 
of the Government troops. The reasons 
for the surrender are obscure. It has 
een said in some quarters that both 
sides found it inexpedient to fight near 
the Panama Railroad, because there was 
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too much danger of getting into trouble 
with us, who by treaty have guaranteed 
to keep the road open. It will be re- 
membered that the United States re- 
fused to allow the Government forces 
to bombard Colon, on the ground that 
it would intercept traffic; nor, for the 
same reason, would we allow the insur- 
gents to attack the Government troops 
near the railroad. The Government of 
Colombia was rather angry at us at one 
time, because we would not allow troops 
to be transported on the trains, but now 
this feeling has passed, since the sur- 
render of Colon was evidently brought 
about by the captains of our war ships 
acting in conjunction with the British 
and French captains. The insurgents 
delivered over the city of Colon to the 
Americans, who, in turn, delivered it to 
the Government amid great cheering on 
the part of the populace, which in South 
America always acts the part of the 
Greek chorus, while the insurgents, at 
the lowering of the flag, burst into tears. 
Tho the surrender of Colon was a severe 
blow to the Liberal cause, the insur- 
rection is by no means over, for the 
Liberals still hold much territory. It 
seems to be admitted everywhere, except 
in some Continental papers, that the 
United States has in no sense violated 
the spirit or letter of her treaty rights in 
landing troops on the Isthmus. It was, 
however, disagreeable business for us, 
and it is creditable that we have come 
out of it without any further trouble. 
Looking to the future, we should say that 
the war is likely to go on for some time 
yet. General Reyes, the delegate from 
Colombia to the Pan-American Congress, 
is on his way to Washington, where he 
will consult as to the best way of bring- 
ing about peace in Colombia. . It is said 
that he is the only Colombian who has 
the respect of both Liberals and Con- 
servatives, and they could both probably 
unite on him. 

ed 

It is announced that 
during December the 
Pope will issue a bull 
addressed through Archbishop Nozaleda, 
who is now in Rome, to the Catholic 
Church in the Philippines. This bull 
will establish four or five new sees, in 
addition to the five now established. The 
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present bishops will be retained, and the 
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clergy, secular and regular, remain as at 
present, with new regulations as to cler- 
ical education, etc. A provincial council 
is to be called, and the enactments of the 
Latin-American Council held in Rome in 
1899 will be applied, so far as may be, to 
the Philippines. Archbishop Nozaleda 
says the changes will not be many or 
serious, so that no great difficulty is ex- 
pected in the reorganization, and that no 
trouble is anticipated from the American 
authorities. Archbishop Chapelle has re- 
ceived from the Pope a warm letter of 
approval and thanks for his successful 
accomplishment of his mission as Papal 
Delegate to the Philippines, and he will 
soon return from Rome, where he has 
been for some. months, with Archbishop 
Nozaleda, in consultation with the au- 
thorities of the Church, and resume his 
duties as Archbishop of New Orleans, 
while Archbishop Sbaretti goes from Ha- 
vana as Papal Delegate to the Philip- 
pines. 
& 

Some of the further legisla- 
tive acts of jlast year’s Par- 
liament may be briefly 
summarized. The Army Act continues 
the old preamble to the effect that “ the 
raising of a standing army within the 
United Kingdom in time of peace, unless 
it be with the consent of Parliament, is 
against law,” and provides that an army 
ought to be continued consisting of 450,- 
000 men, exclusive of those serving in 
India. This number is 20,000 more than 
was authorized last year. In 1793 the 
number of troops maintained was 135,- 
181, at an estimated expense of £5,580,- 
214. In 1796 the number rose to over 
217,000 men; in 1811 it was only 84,801, 
and in 1815 it was 204,386, exclusive of 
men in India. The Military Works Act 
authorizes an addition of £6,352,500 for 
military works, making a total of over 
£15,000,000. ‘The distribution of this 
expenditure is given in a detailed sched- 
ule. Thus, defense works take £750,000, 
Salisbury Plain Barracks £460,000, and 
so on. The Youthful Offenders’ Act 
carries the earlier measures in regard to 
juvenile offenders one step further, and 
fixes a parent with liability for the mis- 
deeds of his child. Children—that is, 
those under twelve—and young persons 
—that is, those under sixteen—if con- 
victed of trivial offenses may be sen- 
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tenced to be whipped; but are not to be 
sent to industrial schools. If they are 
charged with any offense for which a 
fine or costs may be imposed by a justice 
of the peace, and if there is reason to 
believe that their parents or guardians 
are responsible by neglect for the com- 
mission of the offense, the parents or 
guardians may be summoned and tried 
with them and may be ordered to pay the 
fine or to give security for the good be- 
havior of ‘the child or young person. 
The Education Act introduces no new 
element, but establishes in Scotland prac- 
tically the same requirements in regard 
to the education of children as have been 
in force in England. The Intoxicating 
Liquors Act makes penal the sale of any 
intoxicating liquor by a licensed person 
to a child under fourteen, with certain 
necessary restrictions which come into 
effect when the child buys not for his 
own consumption. In the Public Li- 
braries Act a number of measures have 
been introduced to limit the liability of 
directors and to make easier the rejection 
from a public library of persons who for 
any reason are objectionable. Ten years 
ago the number of public libraries in 
England was 209 and there are a much 
greater number to-day. One measure of 
the act provides that notice shall be 
given of the establishment of every new 
.library, so that statistics of them may be 
kept. The Militia and Yeomanry Act 
makes the number of militia, including 
the 50,000 reserve, to keep below the 
limit of 182,879, and appropriates £2,- 
662,000 for the militia for the current 
financial year. The Finance Act did not 
receive the royal assent until July 26th, 
which is the latest date but one in seven 
years. Like all finance acts, however, 
it is retrospective and is in force back 
to the date of the budget resolutions of 
the House of Commons, which it carries 
into effect—that is, to the preceding 
April in this case. The customs duty 
on tea is continued the same as in 1900— 
that is, six pence per pound. This is an 
increase of two pence over the older 
duty. And in like manner the additional 
customs are kept on tobacco, beer and 
spirits. The income tax is imposed from 
April 6th at an increase of two pence on 
the shilling rate, to which it was raised 
from eight pence in 1899. The new rate 
is only two pence less than the tax of 
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1855, imposed for the purposes of the 
Crimean War. A new duty is imposed 
on exported coal at the rate of a shilling 
a ton, a rebate being allowed only on 
coal whose value free on board does not 
exceed six shillings per ton. This tax 
approaches somewhat the nature of an 
indirect prohibition. Taking into ac- 
count the increasing volume of exporta- 
tion over the 58% millions of tons now 
annually exported, it is estimated that 
the remaining available supply of 92 
thousand million tons in the known coal 
field areas would be exhausted in about 
83 years. The Appropriations Act appro- 
priates for various kinds of expenditure 
sums amounting in the aggregate to over 
£172,000,000. ‘The following items will 
give an idea of the whole: 

Navy, £30,875,500; Army, £87,915,000 (in- 
cluding £2,662,000 for the Militia, £375,000 for 
the Yeomanry, and £1,230,000 for the Volun- 
teers, nearly £16,000,000 for transport and re- 
mounts, £119,200 for military education, etc.) ; 
Army (Ordnance Factories), £345,000; Edu- 
cation, £9,747,716; Gladstone statue, £2,100; 
National Portrait Gallery, including a grant 
in aid for the purchase of portraits, £5,644; 
Foreign and other Secret Services, £65,000; 
Land Registry Office, £38,193; Fishery Board 
for Scotland and grants in aid of piers and 
quays, £18,545; Local Government Board in 
Ireland, £66,182; grant in aid of revenues of 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, £6,500,- 
coo; repayment of loans advanced through the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion to the Viceroy of Wu-chang, £75,000. 


& 


An occurrence of the most 
disagreeable character has 
forced the whole question 
of duelling on the attention of Germany. 
In the garrison town of Insterburg a cer- 
tain Lieutenant Blaskowitz invited a num- 
ber of officers to a farewell bachelor din- 
ner at the Casino. There was much drink- 
ing of toasts, as is the custom, and much 
other drinking, and when the dinner was 
ended Lieutenant Blaskowitz went with 
several companions to a neighboring res- 
taurant and there continued his drinking. 
When they reached the outer air oni start- 
ing for home the prospective bridegroom 
sank to the ground ina stupor. In this 
state he was discovered by Lieutenant 
Hildebrandt and another officer, who 
helped the young man home. They left 
him at the door, but, feeling uncertain 


A Fatal Duel 
in Germany 


as to his ability to enter the door, they, 
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returned after a while only to find Blas- 
kowitz again prostrate. In their attempt 
to raise him they excited his temper, and 
he struck out wildly with his fists, hitting 
Lieutenant Hildebrandt in the eye. The 
next day Blaskowitz went to his sister’s 
house, where the wedding was to be, only 
to receive a telegram summoning him 
to appear before a “ Court of Honor.” 
It was there brought out that Blaskowitz 
did not recognize his fellow officers at 
the time of the scrimmage, but thought 
he was being robbed. He was quite 
ready to apologize for the offense, but 
the Court decided that he could not 
apologize for a matter which he did 
not remember. The Court also forbade 
the two men to shake hands, and insisted 
that a duel be fought between them. In 
the encounter Lieutenant Blaskowitz was 
shot, and died from the wound. His 
antagonist has been sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment by a court martial. 
As regards the Court of Honor, it will 
be recalled that on January Ist, 1897, 
Emperor William issued an imperial 
mandate appealing to officers of the army 
to avoid duelling as an ungentlemanly 
and vicious practice. At the same time 
the military Ehrenrath (Court of Honor) 
was armed with greater powers, and 
made responsible for maintaining the 
esprit de corps and shielding the honor 
of officers. Unfortunately the Em- 
peror’s actual words had an effect some- 
what contrary to what they were per- 
haps intended to convey. He said in 
his mandate: 

“T desire that duels between my officers 
be avoided more than heretofore. The causes 
are frequently of a trivial nature, such as pri- 
vate quarrels and offenses for which a peace- 
ful adjustment is possible without a sacrifice 
or injury to honor. An officer must regard as 
unjust the attacking of another’s honor. Has 
he committed an error in this respect, either 
through haste or excitement, he proves his 
chivalry by not clinging to his error, but by 
arriving at a mutual understanding and 


- proffering his hand. No less is the one who 


has been subjected to mortification or offense 
obliged to accept the offered hand as far as 
honor and good morals permit.” 


This last clause really imposes the task 
of deciding disputes on the Courts of 
Honor, and these courts, as in the pres- 
ent case, have not always shown a 
pacificatory nature—The duel has come 
up in the Reichstag, and has caused a 
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good deal of comment everywhere. No- 
vember 27th, Herr Bassermann, National 
Liberal, interpellated the Government, 
and asked what the Government was do- 
ing to prevent duels in the future. The 
Minister of War, General von Gossler, 
replied that the Emperor had investi- 
gated the case, and had declared that the 
Court of Honor transgressed the spirit 
of the imperial mandate in ordering the 
duel. General von Gossler added: 

“We can only be very grateful to the Em- 
peror for having with his wonted energy in- 
dicated the right course to be pursued. An 
officer, like any citizen, is subject to the penal 
provisions of the law. The army is not the 
nursery of duels. In 1897 there were four 
duels in the army; in 1898 three, in 1899 
eight, in 1900 four, and in 1gor five. This 
shows that a good tone predominates among 
the officers. In civilian circles a duel is not 
regarded with the seriousness with which it is 
viewed in the army. We must publicly recog- 
nize the fact that officers, as a rule, meet in- 
sults with dignity and composure.” 


a 
The report of Mr. Gubbins, 
British Chargé d’Affaires at 


Seoul, shows that Korean 
commerce, despite the convulsions of the 


Trade of 
Korea 


neighboring countries, is in a flourishing 


condition. The opening of Mr. Gub- 
bins’s report explains the general situa- 
tion: 

“In his report on the trade of Korea for 
the year 1894, His Majesty's Consul-General 
remarked that the unfavorable anticipations 
formed as to the future of trade in that year, 
owing to the progress of the China-Japan war, 
had, fortunately, not been realized. Similarly, 
with regard to the trade of 1900, it is satis- 
factory to be able to note that in spite of the 
troubles in China the value of the total trade 
of Korea for the year under review has not 
only not decreased, but has exceeded that of 
any previous year. This result is explained 
to a large extent by the fact that, altho the 
export of Korean produce to China, which is 
in Chinese hands, decreased, and importations 
of foreign goods by “hinese merchants like- 
wise diminished, thi se disadvantages were 
more than counterbalanced by the stimulus to 
the export of Korean cereals by the interrup- 
tion of the export trade of Newchwang, and 
by the demand for food supplies for the for- 
eign troops employed in military operations in 
China.” 


In fact, the trade of Korea has more than 
doubled since 1895, and the increase in 
value for 1900 over 1899 was £694,156. 
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The exact figures are: 1899, £2,207,467; 
1900, £2,901,623. The five chief exports 
are rice, beans, hides, ginseng and gold, 
among which the largest increase was in 
rice. It is, however, no longer true, as 
was formerly the case, that the amounts 
of all importations rise and fall with the 
amount of rice imported. The exports 
of ginseng, wheat, copper and dried fish 
to Japan have all expanded. In compari- 
son with the exports the imports have 
shown very little increase, and even this 
has not been in favor of Great Britain. 
British cotton goods have fallen off 
heavily, while in Japanese goods of the 
kind the increase amounted to £69,158. 
Mr. Gubbins explains the situation thus: 


“This increase in the importation of Jap- 
anese cotton goods has taken place mainly 
at Chemulpo and Wonsan. The Acting Com- 
missioner of Customs at the latter port points 
out that the import trade of the port in 
Japanese piece-goods has increased from £38, 
223 in the year 1889 to £56,679 in 1900. The 
lesson taught by these figures is, he thinks, 
instructive. Till 1894 British shirtings prac- 
tically monopolized the market. After the 
war there was a largely increased demand for 
foreign piece-goods, an opportunity the Jap- 
anese seized by pushing their goods, which 
are made in imitation of the strong native 
material, the pattern and texture of which are 
copied so closely that the imported goods are 
hardly distinguishable from those of native 
manufacture.” 


A prominent cause of the great increase 
of importations from Japan was the clos- 
ing of the North China market owing to 
the troubles in China. This forced the 
Japanese manufacturers to sell off their 
goods at the best price obtainable. The 
import of American kerosene has re- 
mained stationary; Japanese oil, the 
quality of which is rapidly improving, 
has increased; while Russian and Su- 
matran oils have dropped out of sight. 
The importation of kerosene from the 
United States has given rise to a new 
tin industry, the tins in which the oil is 
brought in furnishing the material for 
the tinsmiths. The importation of quin- 
ine from Germany amounted to £8,000 
last year. In 1895 the only three open 
ports were Chemulpo, Fusan and Wor- 
san, whose percentage of the foreign 
trade was respectively 57, 23 and 20 per 
cent. In 1900 the ratio was, respectively, 
48, 254, II. 
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The San Francisco Election 
By the Hon. Eugene E. Schmitz 


Mayor-E cect oF San FRANcISCcO 


(Mr. Schmitz has just been elected Mayor of San Francisco in a most sensational three-cornered fight. 


His elec- 


tion is a triumph of the wage earners and his nomination was the result of the recent great strike of the teamsters, 


machinists and longshoremen. 


A full ticket was put in the field against the Democrats and Republicans, and Mr. 
Schmitz won by 10,000 plurality over the Republican nominee. 


He is by profession an orchestra leader, and as 


delegate from the Musical Union first became interested in organized labor.—EpiTor. ] 


EN months ago the successful cam- 
paign of a hastily organized labor 
party would have been regarded 

as an impossibility. To-day San Fran- 
cisco realizes that the efforts of the work- 
ing classes at decent and intelligent or- 
ganization for political purposes will al- 
ways meet with the approval, not only 
of the working people as a class, but of 
all good citizens, be they capitalists or la- 
borers. The election of myself as Mayor 


of this prosperous, growing city, was 
not the result of “ class politics,” as was 
intimated by the disgruntled ones in the 
ranks of the opposition, but a spontane- 
ous movement for better government for 
the people and by the people. 

My aim shall be in conducting the af- 


fairs of the city to be the representative 
of all and not the few. Capital in the 
legitimate pursuit of investment shall be 
protected so long as I have it in my pow- 
er to give such protection. On the other 
hand, aggressive capital shall not mili- 
tate against the wage-workers to the det- 
riment of that very large percentage of 
our population. The relation between 
capital and labor is a matter that should 
not be susceptible to violent agitation. 
The one is dependent upon the other, and 
strained conditions cannot be other than 
the result of lack of careful and mature 
consideration of the questions of ethics 
or politics involved in the controversy. 
The best interests of labor are incorpo- 
rated in the best interests of capital, and 
abuses that arise may, in my opinion, be 
easily settled by arbitration, if both par- 
ties will meet on neutral ground, and 
let good judgment supersede appeals to 
passion. 

_The laboring elements of San Fran- 
cisco were, of course, my sturdy adher- 
ents, and their strong, loyal aid carried 
me to victory. These citizens were as- 


sisted by the rank and file of men who 


work for wages—clerks, bookkeepers, 
etc., who, tho in many cases represent- 
ing no union, were nevertheless imbued 
with the belief that the time had come 
for a government that would represent 
the masses in preference to those parties 
that for some time in this community 
seemed to have been dominated by the 
few, and whose supremacy was made 
possible by men in all classes of life 
who voted for them through the lack of 
something better to vote for. When the 
Union Labor Party, the party of all the 
people, came into the field it grew until it 
developed a strength in every district of 
the city. Rich and poor men alike voted 
for its candidate for Mayor. In the dis- 
tricts where stately mansions denote 
wealth and absolute comfort the head of 
the ticket held its own strength, and in 
sections where the poor man’s humble 
home stands the popular sentiment was 
still more emphasized by a solid vote for 
the labor ticket. 

I have appreciation of the scope and 
dignity of the office of Mayor of San 
Francisco. The city’s future is bright 
in prospects for the people whose toil has 
built it up. The recently adopted charter 
gives the Mayor great power. Through 
the Board of Supervisors he may sug- 
gest new laws and remedy abuses threat- 
ened by new laws, if they promise to be 
bad. He has power over the finances of 
the municipality to a large extent, and 
can prevent the injudicious use of the 
people’s money. For every dollar taken 
from the people for taxes they have a 
right to demand a dollar’s worth of serv- 
ice in return. Official good conduct and 
public improvement should be the stand- 
ard of value to live up to in this respect. 
A municipal government is nothing more 
nor less than a business institution, and 
should be operated on business principles 
without regard to the wishes of those 
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who might desire to divert its income to 
questionable channels in payments of 
what the old-time wire pullers would call 
“political debts.” The dollar that is 
spent for partisan purposes is a dollar 
stolen from the people. 

In the charter of the city is the follow- 
ing provision that has particularly drawn 
my attention: 

“It is hereby declared to be one of the pur- 
poses and intentions of the people of the city 
and county that its public utilities shall be 
gradually acquired and ultimately owned by 
the city and county.” 

This provision agrees with a similar pro- 
vision in the platform of the party that 
nominated me. I believe in the policy 
outlined by the framers of the charter 
and agreed in by my party people, for 
the reason that the doctrine of public 
ownership is one that stands for advance- 
ment and has been proven by some of the 
most progressive communities in the 
world to be in the interest of men of all 
classes. Private ownership has _ pro- 
voked class legislation. It has also re- 
sulted in excessive charges and of dis- 
regard of the people’s wishes, and 
wherever there has been a_ con- 
test between the people and_ the 
private owners the result has generally 
been adverse to the interests of the 
masses. Franchises for the conduct of 
private utilities are a menace to proper 
legislation when granted to corporations. 
The natural greed of men leads those 
who have secured vast wealth by means 
of property used generally by the pub- 
lic to attempt the corruption of members 
of legislative bodies and offer a bait to 
professional politicians who are in pol- 
itics merely for what money there is in it. 

If, on taking my office as Mayor, I 
find that the people of the city are in- 
clined toward the policy of acquirement 
of public utilities, I shall further the ac- 
quisition of the same as rapidly as is 
within my power. 

In making appointments I think it is 
the duty of every man in power to be 
guided entirely by the result of his in- 
vestigations and not through individual 
or collective influence. I shall appoint 
the best men I can secure, who appear to 
have had experience in. local municipa! 
affairs, or the brains quickly to acquire 
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such experience. I am going to give the 
taxpayers a cor.servative administration, 
and no one need fear that unfavorable 
conditions in the city government will 
frighten capital from investing. I shall 
do all in my power to insure the safety 
of all the people. Both employee and 
employer shall be treated alike. 

One reason for discontent among the 
workingmen of this city has been that 
they have felt that they have not been a 
party to the municipal government, but 
that, on the contrary, their interests have 
been made subservient to those of the 
wealthy. They have wished for fair gov- 
ernment for all and not legislation for 
the few. With the object in view of liv- 
ing up to the principle involved in “ the 
voice of the majority ” as a rule for the 
government of a city I shall take my seat 
in the Mayor’s office. 

Had I been Mayor during the recent 
commercial disturbance caused by the 
strike I should have tried to hold an even 
balance between the contending factions 
and do justice to both sides. In my in- 
structions to the Chief of Police I should 
have expressed my wish that the forces 
of the department remain strictly neutral 
and use their power only when the laws 
of the city were violated by either 
class of. citizens. I would not have al- 
lowed policemen to act as guides for 
trucks, nor would I have countenanced 
any efforts on the part of the department 
to assist as warehousemen and shipping 
clerks. If policemen during my term 
are charged by citizens with indiscrim- 
inate clubbing or any other offense to- 
ward the people, I shall see that they are 
brought before the proper authorities and 
tried with all fairness. The investiga- 
tion, however, shall be most rigid, and 
the verdict shall be strictly upon the mer- 
its of the case. 

Trades unionism, I recognize, is in 
process of evolution, and I believe the ef- 
forts of capital could be wisely employed 
in molding it into that happy state where 
labor and capital shall reach a perfect 
understanding. If capital will direct its 
attention to this phase of the situation I 
am confident that the unions will meet it 
in a spirit of fairness and that permanent 
commercial peace will result. 

San Francisco, Cav. 
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The Emancipation of Mrs. Piper 


By Andrew Lang 


OMEBODY has «sent me the New 
York Herald for October 20th. It 
contains joyful news, the tidings of 

the Emancipation of Mrs. Piper. For 
many years this lady of Boston has been 
the subject of experiments by some mem- 
bers of the Society of Psychical Research. 
The results were tedious in an extreme 
degree. Mrs. Piper used to fall, or seem 
to some to fall, into a trance. She then 
spoke, or wrote, very mournful and in- 
coherent matter, which purported to be 
communications made by the dead to 
their living friends. These vague and 
vapid utterances were written down and 
printed, and duty compelled me to read 
the records. Mrs. Piper now informs 
the world, through the newspaper, that 
she has emancipated herself from the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research; and that, as 
far as she can form an opinion, there is 
no valid reason for thinking that she ever 
communicated with the dead at all. Of 


course, she cannot know any more about 


itthan you or I. We cannot tell what 
our minds are about when we are asleep, 
for the most part, and the same, I sup- 
pose, holds good of our minds in trances. 
As I never saw any reason to suppose 
that Mrs. Piper was in touch with disin- 
carnate souls, as I said so in print, and 
as she kindly quotes me with approval, I 
rejoice to find that Mrs. Piper and I are, 
so far, agreed on a point of scientific in- 
terest. Dr. Hodgson,. who spent much 
ttme and energy in studying Mrs. Piper, 
announced (1898) his belief that the dead 
“have directly communicated with us 

. through Mrs. Piper’s entranced 
organism.” If the evidence sufficed for 
him in 1898, it may still suffice. Mrs. 
Piper knows nothing about what happens 
when she is in a trance: her opinion is no 
better than Tom’s, Dick’s, or Harry’s, but 
her opinion, like my own, is that she and 
a the dead have nothing to do with each 
other. Tant mieux pour les morts. 

It is pleasant to see a delicate point in 
psychological science copiously discussed 
ina popular Sunday riewspaper. This 
must “expedite progress.” T wish to 


offer a few criticisms on the statements. 
I have never been a member of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research (“S. P. 
R.”), but I have followed its proceedings. 
The author in the Herald is wrong, if 
he will pardon me, in saying that the So- 
ciety has based on Mrs. Piper “ its claim 
of communication with those beyond the 
grave.” The Society makes no such 
claim. It merely pvblished Dr. Hodg- 
son’s personal acceptance of the claim, 
he speaking for himself alone. The So- 
ciety also published the papers in which 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and I myself criti- 
cised’ Dr. Hodgson’s belief, or theory, 
with which we did not agree. The So- 
ciety is no more of one unanimous opin- 
ion on this or any other point than, say, 
is the Folk Lore Society, which impar- 
tially publishes both my theories and 
those of Mr. Hartland. As a matter of 
fact, a vote taken among the members 
of the S. P. R. would show the absolute 
diversity of opinion, and no opinion is 
“ official,” as the Society in its “ Proceed- 
ings ” warns the reader. The Folk Lore 
Society might as justly be made respon- 
sible for my theories as the S. P. R. for 
those of Dr. Hodgson, or any of its mem- 
bers. To state the reverse is to misjudge 
the Society. 

Mrs. Piper’s account of herself dif- 
fers, in important particulars, from the 
account given in sequel by the Herald. 
She was asked: “ Were you ever thrown 
in contact with mediums or spiritualists 
before you took up this work?” “I 
never knew anything about mediums or 
spiritualism.” This varies from the 
statement originally published by the S. 
P. R. Moreover, the Herald avers, “ she 
says she went to consult J. R. Cocke, a 
blind medium, for medical advice,” that 
she became partly unconscious, and, next 
week, fell into a trance. If what Mrs. 
Piper is here reported to say is true, her 
trances began at a mediumistic séance, 
and continued. She was at first in touch 
with a medium. Mrs. Piper says that, 
when first examined by the S. P. R. “ the 
thought of making it” (the experiment) 
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“a remunerative occupation never once 
occurred to me, altho since then I have, 
as a matter of fact, done so.” But the 
Herald says that before the S. P. R. took 
up Mrs. Piper she was acting as a paid 
medium at a dollar for each sitting. 
“Friends brought friends, and each one 

paid a dollar to hear what Mrs. Piper 
' could reveal to her of her past, present, or 
future, while in one of these queer 
sleeps.” While Mrs. Piper was thus giv- 
ing dollar sittings, says the Herald, Pro- 
fessor James heard of her, and introduced 
her to the S. P. R. She was a common 
paid professional divineress (if the Her- 
ald is right) before the S. P. R. ever 
heard of her. She may not, when awake, 
have called herself a “ medium ” between 
the. living and the dead. But in her 
trances she asserted the agency of an in- 
credible dead doctor, one’ Phinuit, who 
spoke by her voice. As is well known, 
some men of science who viewed her de- 
nied that, on some of these occasions, she 
was in a trance at all. Professor Macal- 
ister wrote: 


“ She is quite wide awake enough all through 
to profit by suggestion. Mrs. Piper is 


not anesthetic during the so-called trance, and 


if you ask my private opinion, it is that the 
whole thing is an imposture and a poor one.”’* 
An eminent American man of letters 
lately gave me a similar and most amus- 
ing account of his own experiences. with 
Mrs. Piper. Now, if these and some 
other observers are right, Mrs. Piper, at 
least in some of her trances, was wide 
awake, and practiced “an imposture and 
a poor one.” If so, what does it matter 
what Mrs. Piper says, entranced or not 
entranced ? 

There remains the fact that many emi- 
nent men (Principal Oliver Lodge, Pro- 
fessor William James, M. Bourget and 
others), with people of sense known to 
myself were quite unable to account, by 
fraud or other normal means, for the 
knowledge occasionally exhibited by the 
entranced Mrs. Piper. No amount of 
spying could detect her in the search for 
information to be used in her trances. 
All vouched for her honorable character 
when not entranced. On this evidence, 
granting it for the sake of argument, I 
could only infer (as Mrs. Piper quotes 
me) that she knew what she did know 


a 


* rroceedings..S{P. R. VI. “605, 606, 
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either by “muscle-reading” (interpre- 
ting the involuntary muscular movements 
of her clients’ hands which she held) or 
by telepathy, if there is such a thing. 
‘Vhere was no indication; I thought, that 
the dead had anything to do with the 
business. I never could see why Mrs, 
Piper was allowed to hold her client's 
hands, like a pin-hunter at a show. It is 
not permitted in the Society’s experi- 
ments in “thought transference.” It 
vitiated the whole experiment. As to 
telepathy, private experiments with la- 
dies and gentlemen of my friends had led 
me to believe that something called by 
that name probably exists, the probability 
at least warranting further examination. 
But that idea does not involve the agency 
of the dead. 

Mrs. Piper now “ confidently believes 
in a grand altho mysterious reality in 
the phenomenon,” “an awful summat.” 
In fact, she thinks that something which 
might be called telepathy for want of a 
better name may be the cause of her pos- 
session of knowledge, in her trances, 
which she does not possess when wide 
awake. She was led to disbelief in com- 
munications from “ spirits ” (if ever she 
entertained it) by reading the papers in 
the S. P. R. Proceedings, including one 
of my own. If she has exhibited, asleep, 
knowledge which, awake, she does not 
and cannot possess, then, as she quotes 
me, “ there is something here into which 
it may not be a waste of time to inquire.” 

Obviously, if once we grant that the 
minds of the living can communicate 
from a distance with the minds of the 
living, in no recognized normal way, we 
make it almost impossible to prove com- 
munication to the living from the dead. 
What is communicated must either be 
known to the living, or not. If known 
to a living mind in Alaska the knowledge . 
may reach a living mind in Madagascar 
by the hypothesis of telepathy. Or the 
fact may be described by some unex- 
plained extension of the faculties. of the 
living seer, as Hegel and the author of 
the biblical Book of Kings supposed. 
The agency of the dead is not needed. 
But if the knowledge is unknown to any 
living mind how can we demonstrate 
that it istrue? The demonstration is im- 
possible.. A., moribund, leaves a sealed 
packet containing a message, and the 


‘ 
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packet is deposited in the Smithsonian 
Institute. B., a medium, professes to re- 
veal the contents. of the packet by aid of 
information from the spirit of A., who is 
now dead. B. has never yet succeeded in 
doing this. But if B. did succeed; every 
one would say : “ Oh, A., while alive, told 
the secret to some living person who told 
B.” We should be reduced to a wrangle 
about the good faith of A. and his friends. 
Once more, if B. uttered, as from the de- 
ceased A. a string of prophecies, all ful- 
filled, we should still have no proof that 
the prophecies came from the defunct A. 
The living B. might be “ second-sighted.” 
Thus, tho individuals may have, indeed 
have had, experiences which convinced 
them, personally, that they were in touch 
with the disincarnate dead, there can 
never be proof adequate for a scientific 
verdict in the affirmative. The hypo- 
theses of clairvoyance, telepathy and sec- 
ond sight, not to mention fraud, would 
all be more readily accepted than the ac- 
tion of the dead if the evidence became 
overpowering as to the facts. 

In studying the evidence as to Mrs. 
Piper’s entranced revelations, one sees 
that many of her clients believed because 
they wished to believe. In many other 
cases the so-called spirit tried to cheat, 
and to extract from the client the infor- 
mation which was to be returned to the 
client. In other cases the knowledge 
displayed seemed unaccountable to men 
so acute as Professor James and M. 
Bourget, as he himself informed me. I 
never myself saw Mrs. Piper when she 
was in England. If she was an impos- 
tor, she did not interest me; if she was 
“telepathic,” I have .seen that kind of 
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thing, or something very like it, without 
paying for the exhibition. If her spirits 
were real spirits of the dead, I knew that 
my own dead friends would have no more 
to do with Mrs. Piper (unless they had 
oddly degenerated) than I would. The 
deceased scholars who were said to com- 
municate with her had forgotten their 
Greek! So I wrote (1898) : 

“ For me the interest of Mrs. Piper is purely 
anthropological. She exhibits a survival or 
recrudescence of savage phenomena, real or 


feigned, of convulsion, and of secondary per- 
sonality. ‘ 


If she really is also telepathic, that, too, 
is interesting. But I quite disbelieve in 
experiments made with paid profes- 
sionals. The casual amateur is beset by 
temptations enough, temptations of van- 
ity and the love of practical jokes. Pro- 
fessionals, in addidtion to these allure- 
ments to fraud, have to earn their -liveli- 
hoods. Therefore-the public and Mrs. 
Piper are both to be congratulated on that 
lady’s emancipation. She, I presume, 
will cease to be a. paid subject of experi- 
ment. — The public will not lay out its 
dollars on imaginary Dialogs with the 
Dead. Mrs. Piper, too, gets rid of these 
tedious Mrs. Harrises, ‘“ Imperator” 
and “ Rector,” who used to twaddle 
through her lips. But, of course, as Mrs. 
Piper sees, any one who chooses can go 
on believing in the “ spirits,” they may 
have twaddled through her mouth. She, 
to be sure, cannot know, but her opinion 
is adverse to the hypothesis. It seems 
that she never entertained. it, when wide 
awake. But it was not so easy to know 
when she was awake and when she was 
asleep. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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By Dr. William P., Wilson 
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HE Reciprocity Convention, which 
has just concluded its sessions at 
Washington with the adoption of 

resolutions urging the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry into the subject, 
has broken the most difficult ground, and 
yet the most fruitful ground, which 
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awaits tillage by the industrial and com- 
mercial interests in the country. The 
manufacturers of the United States, in 
very large numbers, see to-day in reci- 
procity nothing but direct reduction of 
the protective tariff upon the various in- 
dustries in which they are individually 
concerned. It appears to be next to im- 
possible that the conflicting considera- 
tions shall, in any way or at any time, be 
effectively reconciled. 
We maytakeit for granted that the men 
concerned in every industry which exists 
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by reason of the protective tariff, or is 
directly or indirectly benefited by it, must 
see, at the outset, a loss in any reduc- 
tion, however small. And it may be 
taken for granted also that the reciprocal 
idea which sees in reciprocity merely the 
removal of tariffs from foreign products 
that do not come into competition with 
products of this country is impracticable 
where it expects to bring about reduction 
of foreign tariffs on American products 
that come directly into competition with 
goods the foreign tariffs are designed to 
protect. Reciprocity, as it is understood 
by the nations of Europe, disregards 
practically the interests of individual 
classes and aims to secure advantages 
for the community as a whole. Reci- 
procity, as it has been understood here— 
very dimly, be it said—has discovered a 
sine qua non in the conservation of exist- 
ing protective tariffs on particular indus- 
tries, and in the concession of reductions 
or of abolition of tariffs on such products 
as are not manufactured in the United 
States. 

Endeavors to bring about reciprocity 
upon the lines adopted by European na- 
tions have met hitherto with no. great 
measure of noteworthy success. Particu- 
lar attention may be directed to the reci- 
procity convention with France, which, 
signed by the representatives of the two 
countries on July 24th, 1899, is still ur- 
ratified. On the part of France all arti- 
cles of merchandise produced in the 
United States and exported to France or 
Algeria are to be admitted upon payment 
of the minimum rates of duty imposed on 
like articles coming from any other coun- 
try. The United States, for its part, re 
duced its tariff from 5 to 20 per cent. on 
various French products, including tex- 
tile fabrics, food, chemicals, earthen and 
glassware, metal work, paper, fancy 
goods and liqueurs. Throughout the 
range of the entire schedule of reduction 
various industries existing in this coum 
try were affected by the reduction. 
Among those on which the maximum of 
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20 per cent. fell were hosiery and knit 
goods, furs which were not on skin for 
hats, mineral waters and coal-tar dyes. 
The interests thus affected have not yet 
discerned compensatory advantages in 
the minimum tariff which would be re- 
ceived from France. 

To refer to one brief example of the 
possibilities that await an advantageous 
adjustment of the tariff on the basis of 
reciprocity, we may consider the ques- 
tion of preserved and canned goods. 
During the last fiscal year this country 
imported, all told, $1,400,000 worth of 
preserved fruits. The price and quality 
of these importations were so high that 
they found consumption by the very rich 
alone, and they could not, legitimately, 
come into competition with the canned 
goods produced in the United States. 
Our own canned goods, manufactured 
with an eye for sale at moderate and 
even cheap prices, are entirely whole- 
some, and are fit for consumption by any 
purchasers who are not exacting in their 
demand for glass receptacles and meticu- 
lous care in preparation. With the re- 
moval of the practically prohibitive du- 
ties which discriminate against our 
canned goods—in Germany, for example 
—there is little doubt that an immense 
export trade awaits the canning industry 
of the United States, and that large re- 
turns must follow for the agricultural 
interests that are allied with it. The ques- 
tion arises promptly: Are the canneries 
of the United States prepared to seek the 
tewards of large exportation, even if 
they should be convinced that no serious 
loss will be entailed through the admis- 
sion at a lower tariff rate of the high 
class European preserved fruits? 

It becomes immediately apparent, with 
0 many interests in direct conflict and 
with the divisions and subdivisions of 
every interest calling for particular con- 
sideration, that the United States is not 
at this time prepared even to consider 
radical action upon reciprocity. The 
resolutions of the convention at Wash- 
ington, calling for the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry, were wise and 
far-seeing. The sentiment of the con- 
vention was radically opposed to every 
material reduction of the tariff which 
could affect existing industries. 

It remains for the commission to work 
out two most intricate problems. One is 
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the discovery, in the schedule of the pres- 
ent tariff, of all items where reductions 
may be made without injuring, to a ma- 
terial extent, the prosperity of a particu- 
lar class. The other, and the larger diffi- 
culty, will be the determination of the 
class of products which, under existing 
conditions, can gain advantages from 
export directly that will more than com- 
pensate for the loss sustained in domestic 
prices. Here, indeed, is to be found the 
full extent to which the opinion of the 
producers of the United States will go, 
under the emphatically conservative view 
of the tariff which prevails to-day. It 
may be said, as a thing which is very 
trite and yet must be constantly borne 
in mind, that all trade, whatever its scale 
of magnitude, is the seeking for the bet-. 
ter bargain. Reduction of any tariff will 
not willingly be acquiesced in by any in- 
dividual producer who cannot see some 
added profit. If, in the course of its in- 
vestigations, the commission can bring 
out such sample evidence as will demon- 
strate the possibility of great profit in 
export, there is no doubt a general will- 
ingness to sustain temporary loss or to 
risk a fair measure of foreign competi- 
tion will be manifested. The American 
manufacturer has, ordinarily, a high 
spirit of enterprise, and he asks no more 
than a reasonable assurance of success 


-for any venture. 


It is not probable that these difficulties 
will find an early solution. The commis- 
sion, if it continue for a sufficient length 
of time, will win aid in quarters now 
unthought of. Reciprocity is nothing 
more than the expression, in the United 
States, of the expanding ambition of the 
manufacturers themselves. The markets 
of the old. world -appeal to them attract- 
ively, and they perceive countless advan- 
tages they long to improve and are not 
yet prepared to vigorously grasp. The 
change in attitude, only now beginning 
to. be acknowledged, must work itself 
out through all the intricate ramifica- 
tions of domestic industry and trade. A 
nation of expert tradesmen, it must not 
be expected that any one interest, or any 
group of interests, in the United States 
will sacrifice a single power or advantage 
which it now possesses, unless the future 
afford some guarantee of gain. But a 
nation, also, of rapidly developing re- 
sources, it is certain to find, before any 
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long period shall have elapsed, that it is 
almost unconsciously prepared to meet 
all rivals on an equal footing in fair com- 
petition for the markets of the world. 
Briefly expressed, in the terms of indus- 
trial economy, complete readiness for 
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reciprocity must await complete readi- 
ness for export. Until then coriventions 
and commissions, and all discussions and 
enactments, will do no more than clear 
the ground little by little. Meanwhile, the 
country grows. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Commercial Reciprocity with Canada 
By the Hon. John W. Foster 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE 


N this day, when the subject of com- 
“mercial reciprocity with foreign na- 

; tions is uppermost in the public mind, 
it is natural that our attention should be 
turnedtothetrade relations with our near- 
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¢st neighbor, Canada. But added interest 
has been given to the subject by the re- 
‘cent public utterances of two of our 
neighbor’s distinguished men, who 
should be well informed as to the senti- 
ment and wishes of their people on this 
question. 

It is reported that in an address before 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on the 6th instant, Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, Premier of the Dominion Govern- 


ment, announced that since 1866 Canada 
had been sending delegation after dele- 
gation to Washington in an endeavor to 
secure reciprocity. No more delegations, 
he said, would be sent. 

On the same day Hon. John Charlton, 
a member of the Canadian Parliament, 
spoke before the Chamber of Commerce 
in New York on the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries, and in the 
course of his address he manifested great 
dissatisfaction with the tariff of the 
United States as it affected Canada, and 
later at Washington he is reported as say- 
ing that “ Canada is tired of present ar- 
rangements, and if the United States 
does not permit her to sell more in Amer- 
‘.an markets, she is likely to provide that 
i.c United States shall sell less in her 
own markets. It should be a 
reciprocity of trade or a reciprocity of 
tariffs.” 

These declarations indicate that the 
Canadian Government regards the com- 


. mercial attitude of the United States as 


unfriendly, and that it has in contempla- 
tion a resort to tariff reprisals. Every 
right-minded American must see these 
declarations with regret, and it becomes 
us to inquire whether they are well 
founded. To this end it may be well to 
review briefly the history of the trade re- 
lations between the two countries. 

The first systematic attempt to place 
our commerce with Canada on a footing 
of friendly intercourse was in the rect 
procity treaty of 1854, which was con- 
fined to a free exchange of what are 
termed natural products, articles in their 
raw state, almost entirely products of 
the fisheries, farms and mines. This 
treaty had a marked effect in enlarging 
the commerce between the two countries. 
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It was limited in its duration to ten years, 
and when this period was about to expire 
an effort was made in Congress to extend 
it for another ten years’ term. The prop- 
osition was opposed on two grounds. 
First, it was contended that the treaty 
had operated very largely to the interest 
of Canada; that the free list was inju- 
rious to our fishermen and farmers, and 
that our manufacturers reaped no benefit 
from it. It is very probable these objec- 
tions might have been overcome by an en- 
largement of the free or favored list to 
include certain manufactured products, 
to which the Canadians would have con- 
sented, for at that time their manufactur- 
ing interests were very small. 

But the second ground of opposition 
was of a more serious nature. The time 
when it became necessary for Congress 
toact upon the renewal of the treaty syn- 
chronized with the close of our Civil 
War in 1865. -There existed at that 
time in the United States a deep feeling 
of resentment against the ruling class in 
Canada on account of its conduct during 
that great struggle. It was claimed that 
the Government of that country was in 
sympathy with the effort of the South to 
break up the Union;,that rebel agents 
were warmly welcomed and permitted to 
sett on foot within Canadian territory 
warlike expeditions, which invaded the 
United States, plundered its towns, seized 
our vessels on the Great Lakes, and com- 
pelled us to maintain on our Northern 
frontier a considerable military and na- 
val force ; and that the ruling classes were 
doing all they dared to aid in the destruc- 
tion of our Government, at a time when 
their people were growing rich by their 
free access to our markets. This feeling 
of resentment for this conduct was so 
strong that the commercial considerations 
were in a great measure lost sight of, and 
i treaty came to an end in 
1600. 

_ In 1871, when a sincere effort was be- 
ing made by the treaty of Washington to 
establish an era of good feeling and 
friendly relations between the United 
States and Great Britain, coupled with 
the adjustment of what are known as 
the “\labama Claims,” provision was 
made for reciprocal free fishing privileges 
in the territorial waters of Canada and 
the United States, and for the admission 
withou: duty of fish products. But this 
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very restricted reciprocity proved quite 
unsatisfactory to our fishermen, and after 
the outrageous Halifax award its life was 
doomed, and it came to an end with the 
ten years’ treaty limitation. 

In 1874 Canadian plenipotentiaries 
visited Washington and, with the aid of 
the British Minister, framed a reciprocity 
treaty, which was not signed on the part 
of the United States, but was submitted 
as a tentative draft to the Senate, which 
body failed to approve it. The reasons 
for this action in executive session have 
not been made public, but they will ap- 
pear later in this article. 

In 1890 Secretary Blaine negotiated 
with Mr. Band, Premier of Newfound- 
land, a reciprocity treaty for that colony, 
but its execution was prevented by the 
protest of the Canadian Government to 
the British Colonial Office. This pro- 
ceeding brought about another effort on 
the part of the Dominion Government to 
secure commercial reciprocity. Three 
members of the Canadian Cabinet came 
to Washington and in conjunction with 
the British Minister held several confer- 
ences with Mr. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, and myself, on the part of the 
United States. The subject of reciproc- 
ity was fully and exhaustively discussed 
at these conferences, and the attitude of 
both Governments was clearly stated, as 
appears from the report of Mr. Blaine 
to the President. (See S. Ex. Doc. 114, 
52d Cong., 1st Sess.) 

1. This report shows that the Canadian 
Commissioners proposed the renewal of 
the reciprocity treaty of 1854. In answer 
to an inquiry, they stated that it was pro- 
posed to confine the treaty to natural 
products. ‘They were informed that the 
United States would not be prepared to 
renew the treaty of 1854, nor to agree to 
any commercial reciprocity which should 
be confined to natural products, and that 
it ‘was regarded as of essential impor- 
tance that a list of manufactured goods 
should be included in the schedules of ar- 
ticles for free or favored exchange. 

2. The commissioners then inquired if 
the United States would expect to have 
preferential treatment extended to the list 
of manufactured goods on their introduc- 
tion into Canada over other countries not 
parties to the treaty. The reply was that 
the United States desired to make a reci- 
procity convention exclusive in its appli- 
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cation to the United States and Canada, 
and that*other countries not parties to it 
should not,enjoy gratuitously favors 
which the two neighboring countries 
might reciprocally concede to each other 
for valuable considerations and at a large 
sacrifice of their respective revenues. 
Upon receiving this reply the Canadian 
Commissioners asked for an adjournment 
to enable them to consult. On the next 
day they announced, with an expression 
of regret, that they did not consider it 
possible to meet the expectations of the 
United States, as Canada was part of the 
British Empire, and they did not consid- 
er it competent for the Dominion to enter 
into.any commercial arrangement from 
the benefits of which Great Britain and 
its colonies should be excluded. 
Secretary Blaine reported to the Presi- 
dent that the conclusions of the Canadian 
Commissioners were accepted as a bar to 
further negotiations on the subject, and 
he stated that (1) natural products alone 
do not form the basis of a treaty of reci- 
procity in the proper sense, and that (2) 
if Great Britain should be permitted to 
enjoy gratuitously the benefits conferred 
upon the United States by means of a 
reciprocity treaty, its benefits to the lat- 
ter would, in a great measure, be neu- 
tralized. President Harrison, in trans- 
mitting Secretary Blaine’s report to Con- 
gress, said: “It is not for this Govern- 
ment to‘argue against this announcement 
of Canadian official opinion. It must be 
accepted, however, I think, as the state- 
ment of a condition which places an in- 
superable barrier in the way of the at- 
tainment of that large and beneficial in- 
tercourse and reciprccal trade which 
might otherwise be developed between 
the United States and the Dominion.” 
The report from which the foregoing 
abstract has been made is the last au- 
thoritative exposition of the attitude of 
Canada on reciprocity. Some further ne- 
gotiations took place in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Joint High Commission in 1808, 
but it is not understood that Canada has 
changed her position as above stated. In 
fact, Mr. Charlton, a member of that 
Commission, in his address before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, clear- 
ly shows that her attitude is unchanged, 
as the remedy he proposes for the unsatis- 
factory relations of which he complains 
is “placing the entire list of natural 
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products of the two countries upon a re- 
ciprocally free list.” True, he offers to 
repeal the 33 per cent. preferential du- 
ties now granted to Great Britain. But 
as that country has no natural products 
to send to Canada, such repeal would be 
of no benefit to the United States. 

The American principle of reciprocity, 
as Mr. Kasson shows in his recent able 
Chicago address, was first foreshadowed 
by Jefferson in 1793, set forth by John 
Quincy Adams in 1817, officially declared 
by President Monroe in 1821, and in- 
corporated into treaties by Secretary 
Henry Clay (first in 1826, and in others 
later) ; it constitutes the settled policy of 
our Government, and has been accepted 
by the various nations with which we 
have commercial treaties. It would seem 
unreasonable for Canada to expect us to 
change our long established policy, espe- 
cially when she has nothing to offer but a 
reciprocity in natural products. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
historical review and from our experi- 
ence in commercial reciprocity with Can- 
ada is well stated by President Harrison 
in his message to Congress transmitting 
Secretary Blaine’s report, as follows: 


“ A reciprocity treaty limited to the exchange 
of natural products would have been such only 
in form. The benefit of such a treaty would 
have inured almost wholly to Canada. Pre- 
vious experiments in this line had been unsat- 
isfactory to this Government. A treaty that 
should be reciprocal in fact, and of mutual 
advantage, must necessarily have embraced an 
important list of manufactured articles, and 
have secured to the United States a free or 
favored introduction of these articles into 
Canada as against the world.” 


Delegations from Boston and other 
Northern cities have recently, and fre- 
quently in late years, visited Washington 
to urge upon the President and Congress 
the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada. Can it be that they desire 
the renewal of the treaty of 1854, or the 
measure of reciprocity proposed by Mr. 
Charlton to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce? Canada has given no indica- 
tion of a disposition to agree to any other. 
Andeven if she could be induced toinclude 
in a treaty a reasonable list of manufac- 
tured articles, would the Boston delega- 
tion be satisfied to be placed on an equal- 
ity of competition with the British manu- 
facturer, who would enjoy the free mart- 
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ket gratuitously for which our Govern- 
ment would pay a high price in dimin- 
ished revenues and with the abandon- 
ment of a long established policy? 

I do not think the Canadian Premier 
nor Mr. Charlton should regard the tariff 
legislation of our Congress as enacted in 
a hostile spirit toward their country. 
Canada had made it apparent that, until 
she changes her attitude, no satisfactory 
commercial reciprocity with her is pos- 
sible. Under such circumstances Con- 
gress, in framing a tariff upon protection 
lines, would see to it that American in- 
terests should not suffer from the com- 
petition of foreign producers. A pro- 
tective American tariff would naturally 
interfere somewhat with the interests of 
Canadian producers, But until Canada 
shows a willingness to enter into a com- 
mercial arrangement which is mutually 
reciprocal and advantageous, she can 
hardly with justice charge the United 
States with hostility, or resort to un- 
friendly tariff legislation. 

I feel assured that the great mass of 
the people of the United States desire to 
live upon the most cordial relations with 
our Northern neighbors, and to maintain 
with them the freest commercial inter- 
course consistent with our prosperity and 
established policy, and they would see 
with deep regret the inauguration of tar- 
iff reprisals and retaliation. Whatever 
may be the effect of the tariff laws, our 
Government has, in various ways, shown 
in commercial matters a most friendly 
spirit. It has allowed a wide-extended 
bonded system to stand long after treaty 
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stipulations which authorized it have ex- 
pired. It permits the Canadian railroads, 
supported by heavy Government subsi- 
dies, to enter our territory, establish of- 
fices in all parts of the country, and com- 
pete with our roads for traffic, without 
being subject to the burdens and restric- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce law. 
And in other ways our Government is 
doing what it can to make commercial 
intercourse easy and mutually satisfac- 
tory. 

Notwithstanding the manifest obsta- 
cles to free and reciprocal commerce with 
Canada, I think there is a solution of the 
subject which would redound to the 
peace, prosperity and mutual advantages 
of both countries. This solution was 
suggested by Mr. Blaine in the confer- 
ence cited, not officially, but as expres- 
sion of his personal views. After dis- 
cussing with the Canadian Commission- 
ers fully and at great length the subject 
of reciprocity, and to no purpose, as his 
report shows, he finally said: “ Gentle- 
men, there is only one satisfactory solu- 
tion of this question—t is to let down the 
bars.” He then proceeded to elaborate 
the scheme, with the force of language of 
which he was such a master, of a com- 
plete commercial union between the 
United States and Canada, with a com- 
mon tariff upon an agreed basis of di- 
vision of revenue, and free and unre- 
stricted commerce between the two coun- 
tries, as is now enjoyed by the States of 
our Union. Such is ideal reciprocity, 
and I do not regard it as visionary to la- 
bor and hope for its consummation. 

WasuincTon, Nov. 26, 1901 


Sayings of Christ Not in the Gospels 


By Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 


QO UR canonical gospels are only a 
chrestomathy of the sayings and 
the doings of our Lord. It is 

only natural and necessary that the four 
Written gospels can contain a small por- 
tion of what the Lord did and said dur- 
ing the three years of active ministry. 
The fact is recognized by the Evangelists 
themselves. Luke begins the third gos- 
pel with the statement that many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a dec- 
laration of things which were most surely 


believed among the early Christians ; and 
John closes his account of the origins of 
Christianity with the statement that if 
the attempt were made to write out the 
very many other things which Jesus did, 
the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written. 

The accounts of what Jesus did and 
said were first orally and traditionally 
spread among the early Christians. Our 
written gospels are comparatively late 


portions of the New Testament litera- 
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ture, and on the whole are antedated by 
the Epistles, or many of them. It is for 
this reason that the New Testament let- 
ters, altho a commentary and intepreta- 
tion of the facts now contained in the 
canonical gospels, practically contain no 
direct quotations from the permanent 
form which has been given to these facts 
by the Evangelists. The letter writers of 
the New Testainent base their theology 
and exegesis on the account of Jesus that 
constituted a part of the living tradition 
of the Church. Even if our canonical 
‘gospels are based on older and briefer 
written forms of the sayings of Christ, as 
is evidenced by the reference to the He- 
brew Logia of Matthew made by Papias 
and cited by Eusebius in his church his- 
tory, and even if the modern discussion 
of the Synoptic Problem, or the literary 
origin and development of the New Tes- 
tament gospels, confirms this view, yet 
we have no certainty as to the exact 
wording of these older documents, and 
cannot accordingly determine exactly the 
relation of the Epistles to these. Zahn, 
in his “ Introduction,” places the Hebrew 
Matthew at 62 A. D.—4. e., after the com- 
position of the leading Epistles of Paul, 
and of the second Epistle of Peter andthe 
Epistle of James, while Mark did not 
write until 64, Luke until 75, and John 
between 80 and go A. D. 

It is only natural to believe that of the 
many sayings of Christ that were current 
in the early Church, and were not used 
by the four Evangelists, not a few should 
have found their way into the writings of 
the Church fathers. Indeed, it would be 
surprising if such remnants of the living 
traditions of the Church could not be dis- 
covered in patristic literature. The ex- 
istence of such non-canonical sayings of 
the Lord is all the more certain because 
one of them at least is found in the Scrip- 
tures themselves—namely, in Acts 20: 
35, where these words are expressly 
ascribed to Christ, “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” and yet these are 
nowhere found in the written gospel rec- 
ords. It is supposed by many scholars 
that there are quite a number of such 
“agrapha,” or unwritten sayings of the 
Lord, scattered throughout the Acts and 
the Epistles, as these writers would nat- 
urally, if possible, give Christ’s teachings 
in Christ’s own words, only that the fact 
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that these are direct quotations is not 
given, and these sayings cannot accord. 
ingly be recognized. 

There are found, however, scattered 
throughout the earliest literature of the 
Church a goodly number of sayings ex. 


pressly attributed to Christ, but not re- 


corded by Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John, 
and modern scholars, notably Hilgen- 
feld, Zahn, Nestle and Resch, have de. 
voted close researches to their investiga- 
tions. The latest specialist in this line, 
Dr. Erwin Preusschen, in his new work 
entitled “ Antilegomena,” has reduced 
the number of such sayings that with any 
degree of probability can be traced to 
Jesus, to the following: 

1. Therefore says the Lord: “ Whoso- 
ever is near to me is near to a fire; who- 
soever is far from me is far from the 
Kingdom of God.” (Found in Greek in 
Didymus on Ps. 88, 8, and in a Latin 
translation in Origen, Homily on Jer. 
20, 3.) 

2. He predicted this to us when he 
said : “ The weak is saved by the strong.” 
(“Apostolic Constitutions,” 26.) 

3. Therefore says the Saviour: “ Save 
thyself, thee and thy soul.” (Clemens 
of Alexandria. Excerpts by Theodoret 
II.) 

4. For the Lord generously reveals in 
his words: “ Preserve my mystery for 
me and for the sons of my _ house.” 
(Clemens Alex. “ Stromata” 5, 10, 63.) 

5. Listen unto the Lord who says: 
“ Be concerned for faith and hope, by 
which that love is born which is well dis- 
posed toward God and man, and which 
gives eternal life.” (Macarius, Hom. 
37, 1.) 

6. On the same day he saw a man 
working on the Sabbath day, and he 
said to him: “ O, man! if thou knowest 
what thou art doing, thou art blessed. 
But if thou dost not know this, thou art 
accursed and a transgressor of the law.” 
(Codex Bezz to Luke 6, 4.) 

7. As for the rest, the Lord said to 
them : “ What, are-ye astonished at these 
signs? I give to you a great inheritance, 
such as the whole world does not pos- 
sess.” (Macarius. Hom. 12, 17.) 

8. He mentions as an example: “Ask 
for that which is great, for then that 
which is small will be given unto you, 
and ask for heavenly things, and you will 
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receive also the earthly.” (Origen, “ De 
Orat.,” 2, 2; 14, 1. Cf. Clemens Alex. 
“Stromata ” 1, 24, 158, and often.) 

9. Quite correctly the Scriptures desire 
us to use dialectics in this way, and there- 
fore they demand this of us: “ Become 
experienced money changers, who are 
able to reject the false coins and keep 
only the genuine.” (Clemens Alex. 
“Stromata,” 1, 28, 177. Cf. I Thess. 
4,21. Origen on Matth. 17, 31, and fre- 
quently.) This is probably the most pop- 
ular of the “ agrapha.” 

10. Jesus therefore said: “For the 
sake of the weak I became weak, and for 
the sake of the hungry I suffered hunger, 
and for the sake of the thirsty I expe- 
rienced thirst.” (Origen on Matth. 13, 
2.) 

11. And on account of love, he said: 
“Love hides the multitude of sins.” 
(Clemens Alex. “ Paed.” 3, 12, 91. Cf. 
I Pet. 4, 8.) 

12. “ If thou. hast seen thy brother,” 
he said, “thou hast seen thy God.” 
(Clemens Alex. “ Strom.” 1, 19, 94, and 
2, 15, 70.) 


13. The Lord pa “ Behold, I make 


the last like unto 
6, 13.) ‘eh 

14. The Lord said to me: “Tf ye do 
not make the upper to be the lower, and 
the left to be right, ye shall not enter into 
my kingdom.” (“Acts of Philippi” 34, 
and elsewhere. ) 

15. The Lord admonishes and says: 
“Do not make sad=the Holy Ghost that 
(wells in you, and do-not extinguish the 
light that shines in-you.” (Pseudo-Cyp- 
nanus, “ De Aleator?” 3.) 

16. Again says the Lord: “ He who is 
wedded should not cast off his wife, and 
he who is not wedded should not marry.” 
(Clemens Alex. “ Strom.” 3, 15, 97.) 

17. “ Whosoever takes to himself the 
body of the Lord, and then washes (his 
mouth), such a person shall be accursed,” 
saith the Lord. (Cf. Lagarde “ Relig. 
Juris Eccles.,” p. 36.) 

18. But our Lord replied to the Apos- 
tles, when they asked him what was to 
be thought of the Jewish prophets, who 
had formerly made predictions concern- 
ing him, and now were thought still to 
believe in his coming: “ Ye have rejected 
the living reality, who was before you, 


efirst.” (Barnabas 
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and now ye speak fables concerning the 
dead!” (Cf. Augustine “ Contra Adver- 
sarium,” etc., 2, 4, 14.) 

19. For the Scriptures say: “A man 
who has not been tried has not yet been 
tested.” (“ Didas.” 2, 8.) 

-20. “ Ye should try to grow out of 
small beginnings, and from being great 
to become smaller. When you enter and 
lie down to a meal, do not select the fa- 
vored places, lest afterward one come 
who is more honored than you, and then 
he who has invited you say to you: 
There is still room below, and ye should 
be compelled to be ashamed.” (Cf. Co- 
dex Beze on Matth. 20, 28.) 

21. “It has been given to all by the 
Father, as each one has merited and de- 
served it.” (Irenzus 5, 36, 2.) 

Scholars have also searched in other 
sources than the patristic literature of 
the Church for non-canonical sayings of - 
the Lord. Among those who have ran- 
sacked the Talmud is Laible, who in his 
booklet, entitled “‘ Jesus Christus im Tal- 
mud,” has found two stories in which 
he believes that sayings of Jesus may 
be detected. In one of these (“ Sab- 
bath,” 116 a b), a strange rabbi is cited 
who declares that the law of Moses has 
been superseded by the Gospel, and in 
the second, taken from “Aboda Sara,” p. 
16 b, and 17 a, the Nazarene Jesus is 
mentioned, but a Gospel quotation is 
given from his disciple James. (Cf. Lai- 
ble, p. 62 sq., and 58 sq.) 

Best known are the “ Logia ” of Jesus 
found in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri by 
Grenfell and Hunt, which read as fol- 
lows : . 

1. “ And see carefully that thou remove 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” 

2. Jesus said: “If ye do not fast in 
reference to the world, ye shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of God; and if ye do 
not rest on the Sabbath day ye shall not 
see the Father.” 

3. Jesus said: “I stood in the midst 
of the world, and appeared to them in the 
flesh and found them all drunken, and 
found none among them who were 
thirsty. And my soul is perplexed con- 
cerning the children of men, because they 
are blind in their hearts, and [do not 
look at their poverty].” 

4. Jesus said: “ Wherever there are 
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people there I am with him. 
Lift up the stone, you will find me there ; 
split the wood, and I am there.” 

5. Jesus said: “ No prophet is welcome 
in his own country, and no physician 
tries to effect cures among his own ac- 
quaintances.” 

-6. Jesus said: “A city that is built on 
a high hill and is fortified can neither 
fall nor be hidden.” 

7. Jesus said: “ Thou hearest 
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In view of the many literary finds that 
are being made in Egypt from the New 
Testament and the apostolic era it is not 
at all impossible that additional agrapha 
may yet be discovered in goodly numbers. 
A prominent German biblical specialist 
recently stated that he would not be sur- 
prised if an autograph of one of the bib- 
lical books should yet be discovered in the 
papyri of the Nile valley. 


Cotumesus, O. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
TRAIN JUMPING—A DIGRESSION ; NATURE; THE SOUTH 
By Professor John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoLLEGE 


ERHAPS I shall be permitted to be 
led by this last remark of our 
friend into a brief digression on 

the subject of “ train jumping,” which is 
the most characteristic feature of Amer- 
ican tramping. 

Our friend has been walking a good 
deal of late, because his business required 
it. But he, too, has “ ridden” not a lit- 
tle. And it may be stated as a general 
proposition that the Ho-Bo only walks 
when walking will better answer his pur- 
pose. 

For shorter distances and ordinary oc- 
casions the freight train is employed. A 
place is selected where the up-hill grade 
compels a slackening of speed, and then 
with a quick run and spring the train is 
boarded—nearly always successfully, but 
occasionally there is an accident ; the rail- 
road returns suggest that there may be 
an aggregate mounting into the thou- 
sands annually. A man who recog- 
nized me at the door of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Mission in East Forty-second 
Street on “ sandwich-night,” told me that 
while on the way down from Hartford 
he saw a tramp run over by one train as 
he was making ready to jump another. 
And it was a gruesome reflection that one 
of them made: “ When we fall off there 
is a fight between the towns as to which 
shall furnish the box!” To stay on a 
train thus boarded, whether it is made up 
of box cars or open ones—“ gondélies ” 
they call these latter—requires, of 
course, some sort of consent on the part 
of the hands. They may be able to 


evade apprehension for a while, by run- 
ning about over the cars, but observa- 
tion they can hardly hope to escape. It 














‘“* Dublin.”—“ I’m too old to jump any more” 


follows that the brakemen must be ac- 
tively or passively consenting parties— 
considering especially that the general 
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rules of all the companies are against the 
practice. 

A young student friend of mine, find- 
ing that he had lost the last passenger 


train of a Saturday night, brought into... 


requisition skill acquired as a boy in 
“stumping ” other boys of the town in 











A Hopper Gondola.—‘“ Providence Bob” and 
“ Philadelphia Shorty ” 
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winking at the violation of orders. On ' 
which account I have more than once 
heard it said by tramps that with to- 
bacco, or a pint bottle, they can go any- 
where. This is not mathematically ac- 
‘curate, I dare say, but there is no doubt 
something in it. One man has told me 
that in default of these creature com- 
‘forts inquiry is sometimes made after 
personal property, as knife or razor, and 
on one occasion his necktie was de- 
manded. 
- There are, of course, all kinds of 
brakemen: and they even vary greatly 
with the road. But the life of freight 
-brakemen is a rough and dangerous one, 
neither inviting nor fostering gentleness 
of character. Many of them have passed 
.to and fro from life on the road to life 
“along the road. And this naturally gives 
them sympathy with wanderers. 
The safer and more common methods 








jumping on and off passing trains, and 


“jumped ” a freight. 


Great was his .j% 


amazement when the brakeman, instead ° 
of rebuking or threatening him, began, - 


from his throne on the brake-wheel, to 
give him pointers as to the best way of 
hanging on. The mystery was explained 
when on approaching a grade the real 
brakeman roused himself from his reclin- 
ing position, a car’s length away, and di- 
rected the man at the wheel to let off 
the brake and later to put it on again. 
The wheelman was, in fact, a tramp who 
was working his way, under tacit con- 
tract with the brakeman, and he had 
taken my friend, who was all in summer 
white, for some sort of a fantastic, dude- 
greenhorn apprentice Ho-Bo! 

Not infrequently the brakeman de- 
mands compensation of other sort for 


Striking Gravel 


of riding have been alluded to. When 
comparative concealment is desired the 
“ blind-baggage ”—i. ¢., the end of the 
baggage car toward the tender—is a fa- 
vorite, because not much visited by the 
“Con,” who is always dreaded above 
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any of the crew. The “ bumpers ” come 
next—the man stands on one, with his 
back braced against the end of the car— 
I have counted a dozen this way on as 
many trains, successive evenings; less 
frequently the man straddles the two, 
steadying himself by his hands. 

The box car is often entered by spring- 
ing the door off its iron way at the side 
opposite the seal. A party going one 
way will do this for a party going the op- 
posite direction and then, when all are in, 
spring the door back again. Since 
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feels a longing to be off again whenever 
spring comes. 

A railway accident, whether by water 
or fire, is a very serious affair to passen- 
gers of this sort. You have doubtless 
read more than once, as | have, of tramps 
drowned like rats, or burned or crushed 
to death, while stealing rides in this 
fashion. 

Riding the trucks is done in various 
ways. A locomotive engineer of my ac- 
quaintance has shown me the precise spot 
from which he had taken out two men 











Corrupting the “‘ Shack.”’—‘“ Have a Chew” 


everything externally is in the best of 
order long trips may be made in this 
manner without disturbance or interrup- 
tion, 

Now and then the prisoner is exposed 
to danger of starvation. A case of this 
kind has been related to me—where only 
the accidental visit of a train hand saved 
aman from death. The brakeman in- 
spected the intruder’s papers, and, finding 
that they showed him to be in good 
standing in his union, took him out, fed 
him up and then replaced him—to finish 
his journey in peace. - The hero of the 
incident is a printer, who has been lead- 
ing a settled life now for thirteen or 
fourteen years. 


‘two tramps. 


But he says he still 


at one time.- It was on the rear truck 
of the tender. They were resting face 
downward on the truck beam, with just 
eleven. inches of vertical space for their 
bodies, by actual measurement. He also 
showed me the little cage under the 
“ cow-catcher” of his rather old-style 
engine, whence he had once extracted 
And it so happened that 
the week following this relation, as his 
engine drew up close to another train, a 
man crept out from the same spot and 
started calmly off for the neighboring 
station, simply remarking: “Seems to 
me you run up pretty nigh!” “Yes, 
and what if we’d happened to hit?” was 
the rejoiner. To which the tramp re- 
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plied: “ Oh, I’m used to that. I’m not 
afraid.” 

And when you come to think of it, 
a place inside the cow-catcher is not 
much less safe than one anywhere else 
on the train. Still, it must be a little 
billowy and a trifle airy withal. 

The same engineer showed me another 
place from which he had seen tramps is- 
sue forth—the old fashioned tool-box, 
still occasionally found under some of 
the cars. It is about three feet wide and 
two and a half high, and has a convenient 


is roughly grooved to allow the rods to 
fit in and catch. As my correspondent 
suggests, this sort of riding is too 
hazardous to be much used. And the 
same is true, tho in less measure, of 


_truck-riding. 


A poor fellow, whom I have met sey- 
eral times, each time further down the 
hill, while standing at a saloon corner in 
“the ward ” the last time I encountered 
him, looking wistfully up and down the 
street, dead-broke, remarked to me that 
he had ridden the trucks years ago— 





On the Pilot.—‘“ Philadelphia Shorty ” and “‘ Providence Bob” 


flat-door at the end. It is always very 
greasy and dirty, and must be excessively 
dark. Otherwise, it ought to be com- 
modious enough. 

The rods, referred to in the formula 
“riding the rods,” are the truss rods 
which, after the fashion of bridge trusses, 
support the middle stretch of the car be- 
tween trucks. They are generally in 
pairs, from one to four feet apart, and 
the body may be supported upon the pair 
“crosswise, resting commonly upon a 
plank, and. I have heard of one case of 
slinging a hammock from the rods. The 
‘plank; called by some a “ ticket,” is liable 
to work off and let the body down—a 
fatal lapse. To prevent this the plank 


“ But I’m too much broken up now to do 
it any more,” he concluded in a way 
that was really pathetic. 

I have a very curious collection of 
photographs illustrating this phase of 
tramp experience, in which actual tramps 
and actual train hands figure. 

But I am neglecting “‘ Roving Bill.” 
In the letter which I began to quote a 
little while ago, he goes on gossiping as 
follows: 


“TI was stealing a ride down in Florida on 
the J. T. & R. W. R. R. from Enterprise to 
Titusville. The conductor caught me and 
wanted to know whither I was going. I told 
him, He says: ‘Are you a glass blower?’ ! 
told him no. He says: ‘You fellows come 
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down here in winter to blow glass and go up 
North in summer to pick oranges. Get off!’ 
I took him at his word.” 


The conductor, by the way, touched 
upon one of the humors of the road in 
Germany. Tramps call themselves by 
the most preposterously impossible avo- 
cations—“ Highway-ditch upholsterers ;” 
“Gilders of dome-peaks;” “ Removers 
of mountain and valley”—in a word, 
what nobody does do, or can do, that is 
their trade! 

In spite of this conductor our friend 
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man; had been a Southern soldier, but 
was now a good union man. 

“ The colored people in the South,” he 
says, “are very good and hospitable; 
but the most of them are very poor and 
have nothing much to give, but they will 
generally divide with you when asked.” 
He stopped in their houses a good many 
times, paying for his entertainment by 
fixing their clocks or sewing machines. 
Corn bread, molasses and fat meat was 
the “ Fair.” 

Another Ho-Bo has spoken to me in 











In the “ Tool Box.’’—*“ Providence Bob” and “ Philadeiphia Shorty ™ 


pronounces the Southern people in the 
South very charitable—more so than 


“the people that has emigrated there from 
Northern States.” “I stayed at a place,” he 
goes on to say, “ one day near Lake City, Fla., 
on the G. S. F. R. R., a farm house. He was 
an old Reble soldier; he gave me my. dinner 
and treated me kindly. 
Irish Ho-Bo stopped there one morning and 
knocked. He went to the door. The son of 
Erin says: ‘I don’t want anything to eat but 
I just want to borrow your looking glass. I 
want to see how an Irishman looks starving 
to death.” He told him to come in and he got 
his feed.” 


He says he stayed about a week with 
an old planter between Savannah and 
Augusta, who was a good whole-souled 


He said there was an. 


the same way of the blacks, but not of 


the whites, in the South. He says the 
latter were wont to refuse him rudely, 
exclaiming: “ You came down here and 
took away our slaves and now you want 
to come down and live off us.” Both 
may be telling the truth. 

Let us go back now to the letter, which 
is a long one, starting at Boston and 
ending at Manchester, N. H.: 


“On the Road Between Nashua and Man- 
chester, N. H.—I arrived at Nashua last night. 
Met a fellow H. B. yesterday. He did not 
know where he was going. Had no particular 
point of view. We took in an empty box car. 
The air was chilly. I slept very comfortable; 
my feet got a little cold towards morning. My 
partner got very cold. I could hear him shiver- 
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ing and shaking every time I was awake dur- 
ing the night. He left me this morning. He 
said he was going to bum some Priest for a 
quarter as he wanted to get a shave and get 
something to eat. I bid him good-bye. He 
told me he used to keep saloon somewhere 
near New Britain, Ct! He had been on the 
bum for six weeks this time. I met an old 
Irishman last Sunday on the Rail Road be- 
tween Lowell and Boston. He stopped and 
asked me for a match. I accommodated him. 
He said he had worked in Lowell ever since 
last Christmas and now he was walking out of 
the town. He said the drink was the cause. 
To-day being Decoration Day I did not do 
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Think of it! This battle scarred 
union soldier receiving hospitality of that 
last named kind. There is reunion and 
fraternity with a vengeance! 

He had helped guard convicts in the 
South, he once wrote me. A later in- 
stallment expands the incident: 

“There were four other guards besides my- 
self and they were all old Reble soldiers. The 
Sergeant of the Guard was an old Captain in 
Lee’s army.” 


He was “ never treated: better in his 


life than he was by these men.” They 











Jumping a *“ Boxer,” * Pullman 


much faking. I had a part of a loaf of Bread. 
I done on that for Breakfast and dinner and 
then I made fifteen cents fixing an umbrella. 
I got some crackers and cheese for supper. 

“You wanted to know if I ever stopped at 
an Alms house or Soldiers’ Home. I stopped 
at the National Military Home at Dayton, 
Ohio, about eight years ago for about six 
weeks; and again last winter one year ago 
over night. I stopped in the Soldiers’ Home 
at Marion, Indiana, about three days, this 
spring one year ago. I stopped over night at 
the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, N. Y., two years 
ago. I stopped at the Soldiers’ Home in 
Chelsea, Mass., near Boston, when I came 
through last Friday night. And I stopped 
over night ut the Confederate Soldiers’ Home 
at Richmond, Va., last winter.” 


Side Door.”—The “ Shack ”’ Objects. 


would, in a joking way, call him a “ ——- 
Yankee,” and “I would return the com- 
pliment,” he says, “and call then —— 
Johnny Rebs, and it would all pass off 
with a laugh.” But he adds: 


“Tt was horrible the way the poor. convicts 
was treated when we was picking cotton. They 
had a task of 200 lbs. and if they did not get 
this done they would make them lay down on 
the ground, and then a big, stout negro convict 
that weighed about 200, chose for his size, with 
an inch hemp rope twisted and looped around 
his Hand, would beat those convicts over the 
bare hide until the Sergeant would say enough. 
The poor fellows would scream and hollor. 
Sometimes one would say ‘ Sergeant, oh! Ser- 
genat, I will get my task.’ The Sergeant would 


answer: ‘ S 
him harder 
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answer: ‘A h—1 of a time to get it now. Hit ploughing take a trace chain and put it around 
him harder, or I will have all the men whip the convict’s neck and chain him to the round 








Riding.—“ Providence Bob” and “ Philadelphia Shorty” 





Riding the Brake Beam 


ou.’ It was outrageaous the way they was of the plow. I saw a mule run away with a 


ated. I have seen them when they was Plow and a convict chained to it. That Con- 
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vict done some tall running and pulling with 
his hands on the lines, and his head and neck 
on the chains—the Sergeant and guards sitting 
on the fence laughing. I went to him after- 
wards and the chain had cut deep gashes in 
his neck. Most of the convicts,” he explains, 
“ were colored men. There was several white 
convicts but they was never treated as cruelly 
as the negroes.” 


Hounds were used to reclaim runaways. 

The penal system has improved in 
some of the States since then; but there 
is still room for improvement. 

After he quit guarding he and a pro- 
fessor of sleight-of-hand, by the name 
of Jeff Tate, went into the show busi- 
ness. 


’“T was a Professor of Phrenology. We 
would have our shows in the school houses. 
The Planters would aid us all they could, as 
the most of them liked fun. I would feel the 
Darkies’ heads—give a lecture at times. It 
must have been laughable,” 


he thinks, “ for I did not know but little 
about it—an invaluable qualification, no 
doubt.” He “only staid in the profes- 
sion until spring and then struck out for 
New Orleans.” 

“ But I must be moving on, or I won’t 
get to Manchester to-day,” he suddenly 


The Reappearance 
By Justin 


ORD SALISBURY has once again 
made his appearance in London. 

He actually left his delightful 
Riviera home after a long rest there to 
come back and look in upon London, if 


it can be said that London could really. 


be looked upon during the late foggy 
weather. It was indeed an heroic effort 
on the part of the Prime Minister to tear 
himself thus away from genial skies and 
perfect rest in order to commit himself 
once more to the cares of state at a time 
when these cares must be peculiarly 
wearisome and vexatious to a man who 
does not love the troubles of political 
office. But Lord Salisbury, having made 
up his mind for this heroic sacrifice, was 
not inclined to minimize his self-sur- 
render. Not only did he attend one or 
two meetings of the Cabinet Council, but 
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ejaculates, and evidently moves; for his 
next begins. “I am_-now in sight of the 
city of Manchester, N. H.” Later he ac. 
counts for mistakes, bad spelling and 
writing on the plea of the numerous “ ip- 
conveniences ” under which he has been 
writing. “The muskeetoes is very 
troublesome to-day,” he half apologeti- 
cally remarks. Furthermore: “ As I sit 
on the ground, my Back against a pine 
tree, my knee for a desk, it is not as 
comfortable as it is in an easy chair in 
library or office.” 

But from these minor drawbacks he 
turns again to Nature and her calm 
beauty : 


“The Country looks Beautiful in its spring 
suit, and the Birds sing sweetly and Nature 
seems to have taken life anew. I often in 
daytime, nice days, get into the woods in some 
secluded spot, lay down in the shade of some 
friendly tree and sleep from two to three 
hours, sometimes longer. And oh! such sweet 
sleep, such nice dreams. If I were where ! 
dream I was sometimes, I would be happy! 
I often think God intended man to live as the 
Indians use to—all the Land common property. 
What happy times if we was all in the woods 
together! ” 

Sure enough! 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


of Lord Salisbury 


McCarthy 


he actually delivered a speech to a great 
public assemblage. The opportunity for 
the. speech was given by the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner in the city of London 
last Saturday.. The 9th of November 's 
the Lord Mayor’s day, and on such an 
occasion there is a great anniversary 
procession. through the city and the new 
Lord Mayor gives a banquet at the his 
toric Guildhall. _The Prime Minister for 
the time being is always invited to such 
a civic gathering, and the deepest public 
interest was aroused by the fact that 
Lord Salisbury had accepted the invita 
tion for last Saturday and might be & 
pected to deliver a speech to the a& 
sembled guests. 

As most of my American readets 
know, the City of London claims ever 
still to be a sort of dominion all to itse 
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The City forms but a very small part of 
what we now know as London and in- 
cludes the business streets which lie east 
of Temple Bar and are entirely removed 
from the more fashionable regions of the 
metropolis. Temple Bar itself no longer 
exists, but that juncture of the Strand 
and Fleet Street which it formerly 


marked is still regarded as the boundary 
line between the City and Westminster, 





— 








THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF LORD SALISBURY 


and whenever, since the removal of Tem- 
ple Bar, there was occasion for a state 
procession to pass from Westminster 
into the City it has been the custom to 
draw a crimson rope across the thor- 
oughfare in order to mark the boundary. 
No state procession, however solemn 
and important, could pass that boundary 
line without first obtaining the formal 
Permission of the Lord Mayor and the 
City corporation. The theory was that 
a delegation from the sovereign or even 
the sovereign himself could not pass the 
line without obtaining that permission. 
When, in the early part of the present 
year, the state procession had to make 
Proclamation that King Edward VII 
had succeeded to the throne, the permis- 
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sion had to be asked and given and the 
crimson rope solemnly withdrawn before 
the functionaries of his Majesty could 
enter the sacred regions. The King’s 
government, whose offices are in White- 
hall, and the corporation of the City af- 
fect even up to the present to treat with 
each other as equal powers—as allied 
powers, let us say—but still as ruling 
bodies, each of whom has its own sepa- 
rate dominion. On Lord Mayor’s day, 
when the Prime Minister, whoever he 
may be, attends the banquet at the Guild- 
hall, it is always assumed or presumed 
that the Prime Minister will make some 
important announcement or declaration 
on public affairs which shall render the 
Guildhall for the time the center of uni- 
versal interest. 

Now on this latest occasion the anxiety 
of expectation was unusually keen and 
intense. Lord Salisbury had been so 
long out of England and was apparently 
giving himself up to such quiet seclu- 
sion during all the storm and stress of 
the autumn at home and abroad that 
everybody supposed the Prime Minister 
would not have taken on himself the 
trouble of coming to London at all if he 
had not some statement to make which 
was worthy of so much self-sacrifice. 
Some of the folks in out-of-the-way 
parts of the City were probably almost 
beginning to forget that we had any 
Prime Minister at all and were roused 
therefore to delightful expectancy when 
they were reminded of Lord Salisbury’s 
existence by the news that he was about 
to deliver a speech to the guests at the 
Guildhall banquet. Well, what was the 
result? Lord Salisbury did attend the 
banquet and he did deliver a speech, and 
it is not too much to say that no speech 
delivered on such an occasion within my 
time has ever produced so profound a 
sensation. But then, what was the sen- 
sation? It was one of the most com- 
plete, astonishing, and even bewildering, 
disappointment. I have heard from some 
of the guests at the banquet that the very 
tones of Lord Salisbury’s voice seemed 
as if they were intended to reduce the 
expectant and most respectful company 
to a condition of utter depression. Lord 
Salisbury put on to all appearance the 
manner of one who really has nothing 
to say, but since he is compelled to make 
_a speech, is determined that those who 
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impose on him the trouble of addressing 
them shall be none the happier for their 
exaction. 

The general purport of the speech 
seemed to be that the Government were 
getting on as well as they could, that 


things might have been a great deal. 


worse, that the state of affairs was really 
pretty good all round, that probably no 
other set of men could have managed 
any better than his Majesty’s present 
Ministers, that even if the Ministers had 
any very good news to tell it was rather 
too early yet to let such comforting in- 
telligence escape from them, and that the 
best thing everybody could do was to 
keep up his spirits as well as he could 
and not worry his Majesty’s Government 
overmuch for explanations and assur- 
ances. I am told that even in those pas- 
ages of his speech which thus endeavored 
to make out that after all things were 
going on as well as might be expected 
Lord Salisbury’s tone and manner were 
so chilling and dispiriting that even the 
announcement of positive good news 
must, when thus delivered, have cast a 
gloom over the most joyous assemblage. 
Macaulay speaks in one of his essays 
about the statue of the great commoner, 
the first William Pitt, which, he tells us, 
shows the orator and statesman as “ with 
eagle eye and outstretched arm he bids 
England be of good cheer and hurls de- 
fiance at her foes.” A statue of Lord 
Salisbury, if figured by some sculptor 
who had listened to the Guildhall speech, 
would not be quite likely to inspire such 
a description. 

There was no attempt on Lord Salis- 
bury’s part to bid England be of good 
cheer, and it was certainly not an occa- 
sion when hurling defiance at her foes 
would have been quite appropriate. The 
defiance seems at present to be coming 
from the foes and with considerable en- 
ergy to back it. The Prime Minister in- 
deed made some allusion to foreign Pow- 
ers, who, if they are not exactly the foes, 
yet can hardly be called just now the 
devoted friends of England; but the al- 
lusion was only made cr the purpose of 
enabling Lord Salisbury to express his 
melancholy satisfaction that these Pow- 
ers had at least been forbearing enough 
to let England alone and not still further 
bewilder her byany active intervention on 
the other side. Theveryeffort which Lord 
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Salisbury thus made to reassure and 
comfort his listeners only added to the 
general gloom which was spreading over 
the assembly. The guests at a Guildhall 
banquet on such an occasion had never 
before, I presume, been bidden to find 
encouragement in the fact that when 
England was involved in serious trouble 
no great foreign Power had thus far 
shown any determination to increase her 
troubles by lending a hand to her oppo- 
nents in the field. “ Don’t be frightened 
—don’t be too much cast down—we are 
doing the very best we can; I don’t sup- 
pose anybody else could do much better 
—things may improve, and then con- 
sider how much worse they would have 
been if any foreign Power had come to 
the help of the Boers ”—this was, in sub- 
stance, the purport of Lord Salisbury’s 
encouragement, and all this was deliv- 
ered in a manner well qualified to de- 
press the spirits of even the most hilari- 
ous company. At a time when the whole 
country is beginning to grow weary of 
the prolonged and seemingly hopeless 
war, when the waste of life and of pub- 
lic treasure is spreading grief and dis- 
may everywhere, when trade is para- 
lyzed in many of its branches and the 
strain of taxation is to grow yet heavier 
with the coming year, there is not much 
comfort to be got out of the Prime 
Minister’s first speech on his reappeat- 
ance in public life. Perhaps the most 
ingenious defense that ingenuity itself 
could make for the speech would be to 
maintain that it had an artistic propriety 
in it and that a period of national gloom 
was becomingly celebrated by a deliver- 
ance gloomy enough for a funeral ora- 
tion. 

Every one who loves children and 
loves art must have received with genu- 
ine regret the news of the death of Miss 
Kate Greenaway. A complete revolu- 
tion in the manner of dressing children 
and teaching children how to feel and 
love pictorial art and the objects which 
that art loves to picture was accom- 
plished in her time by Kate Greenaway,. 
and the results of her work are to be 
seen up to the present day whenever one 
meets a group of well-cared-for little 
people. Miss Greenaway began her art- 
istic career at the time when small girls 
were still attired in stiff stays and most 
unpicturesque and awkward garments, 
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and ste soon showed how health and 
freedom and artistic grace could be com- 
bined in the dressing of children. She 
was an artist of the most genuine order, 
and her pictures shed a new gleam of 
light and beauty over a period which 
was beginning to sink into the merely 
conventional and commonplace. She be- 
gan her studies at the art schools of 
London when very young and her whole 
life was a study of art, not merely for 
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girls have grown to be women since then 
and one of them is married and has little 
children of her own. So runs the world 
away and so has vanished Kate Green- 
away. I remember a charming poem 
about Mario Nuzzi, the once famous 
Italian flower painter, which told that 
when he died and was buried the flowers 
of all kinds grew up spontaneously 
around his tomb—“ they loved him still 
when he was dead; he loved them so 
while living.” I think the little people of 
all generations to come might well pay 
some such flower tribute to the grave of 
Kate Greenaway. 

Some of my American friends will 
have seen with regret in the London pa- 
pers the name of Campbell Praed re- 
corded in the list of recent deaths. The 
last time J was in the United States I 
had for fellow travelers across the At- , 
lantic Campbell Praed and his wife, the 
gifted and distinguished novelist, and I 
had the pleasure of meeting them often 
in New York, Boston and other Ameri- 
can cities. In some of my latest contri- 
butions to THE INDEPENDENT I quoted 
passages from the poems of Winthrop 
Praed, which, altho written many years 
ago, had a curious bearing on events be- 
longing to the life of the English politi- 
cal world at the present day. Winthrop 
Praed was the uncle of my friend Camp- 
bell Praed, who has just died, and who 
at the time of his death had only reached 
what might be called the prime of man- 


* hood. Campbell Praed belonged to a 
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att’s sake, but also for the bettering and 
the beautifying of life. Ruskin became 
the owner of many of her drawings and 
pictures, and he loved to expatiate on 
their beauty, their artistic completeness, 
and their originality. Kate Greenaway 
died, not young, indeed, but long before 
the time when life in our days is expected 
to come to a close. : 

I have many delightful memories of 
Miss Greenaway. I made her acquaint- 
ance for the first time at the town and 
the country house of some dear London 
friends of mine. There were two little 
girls in the family then, to whom Miss 
Greenaway was lovingly devoted. The 


famous family of English bankers. In 
his early days he lived for a long time in 
one of the Australian colonies, and it was 
there he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Prior, daughter of a leading Australian 
statesman, and Miss Prior afterward 
became Mrs. Campbell Praed. Camp- 
bell Praed soon brought his young wife 
to settle in an English home, and her 
Australian romances won for her a lit- 
erary reputation which only increased as 
the days went on. Her latest novel, “ As 
a Watch in the Night,” was published 
only a few months ago, and it created a 
genuine sensation by the originality of 
its ideas and the vivid beauty of its style. 
It was entirely out of the track of the 
ordinary novel and it made its mark even 
during a season when it might have 
seemed that nobody could read anything 
or talk of anything which was not con- 
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cerned with the movements of the South 
African campaign. I knew Campbell 
Praed and his family for many years and 
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I never could have supposed it likely that 
it would come to my lot to have to record 
his death. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Ghost That He Saw 


By John Swinton 


S I have never been a reader of ghost 
stories, I cannot say whether any 
experience like that of which I am 

about to tell has ever fallen to the lot of 
any other mortal. 

Shortly before the American Civil Var 
broke out, forty years ago, I was livirig in 
the South, at the picturesque capital of 
the ‘‘ Palmetto State.” What kind of a 
place the city of Columbia may now be 
{ cannot say, for the old city of the name 
that I once knew was burned during the 
period of hostilities. But, when [ lived 
there, the Carolinians always extolled 
their capital and were proud of its fame 
as the most beautiful city in the South. 

I boarded at the Mansion House, a 
large and rather stately domicile near the 
head of Main street, not far from the 
broad avenue on which stood the resi- 
dences of the plantation aristocracy, who 
were the owners of herds of negro slaves. 
It was a typical Southern domicile of 
the kirid that used to be raised by the 
planters a hundred years ago. In front 
of it, and on both of its sides, grew state- 
ly old trees, which embowered and 
shaded it; the pillars at its entrance were 
festooned with evergreens; the balcony 
was like a flower garden. From my 
window I saw the palmettos and magno- 
lias which grew in the court; I saw also 
a fig tree, the ripe green fruit of which 
was a dainty that I sometimes plucked 
at sunrise, ere yet George, a watchful 
young slave of the house, had got out of 
his cabin, and while yet his owner was 
dreaming. 

The master of the Mansion House was 
a grim old “ Coionel ” of Irish birth, who 
had formerly served in the foreign wars 
of the British army, and whom, after 
these many years, | remember only as a 
choleric veteran at once iron handed to- 
ward the slaves of the establishment and 
indulgent toward the members of his 
family. 


There was a social commotion in the 
Colonel’s household one autumn day, 
Word had been unexpectedly received # 
that some friends of the family were con- 
ing up from their plantation on one of the 
Sea Islands, where the long-staple cot- 
ton grows, to spend a week with the Colo- 
nel’s people at Columbia; and the 
thought had suddenly entered the head 
of the Colonel’s wife that there was not 
room to spare for all of them at that time 
in the Mansion House. 

There was something like a domestic 
panic, and it came suddenly, without 
warning ; for the visitors from the coast 
were to arrive by the evening train. They 
had to be made welcome whatever hap- 
pened. No apology for lack of accon- 
modations was to be thought of. For 
‘Southern hospitality” in the ante-bel- 
lum days was always ready for any emer- 
gency ; it surmounted every circumstance. 

One of the Colonel’s daughters, who 
seemed to be in much distress, sent word 
to me that there was something of an u0- 
pleasant kind which I, as a friend of the 
family, ought to know. “ We are ina 
state of perplexity,” she said. She then 
told me of the situation in which the 
household was placed, and how the en 
barrassment had arisen. Her father had 
talked of going quietly to a hotel for 4 
week, but the visitors would surely hear 
of it, and be uneasy. He had also spokem 
of staying for some nights in an olf 
haunted house, long deserted, which 
stood beyond a clump of woods withim 
sight; but he,.tho an old soldier, wa 
very nervous, and got so alarmed lest lt 
might see the white ghost always there a 
midnight that he yielded to the remot 
strances of his wife. All the other 1 
tions that came into his head had to! 
abandoned for one reason or anothit 
The visitors must not know that the 
nel’s family had been put to any trou 
on their account. — 
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As I had previously heard of the 


haunted house, tho I had never seen it, I 
told the Colonel’s daughter that I myself 
would like to offer relief by staying there 
for a few nights, as I was not afraid of 
ghosts, and did not believe in them. 

My offer was promptly and gladly ac- 
cepted by the Colonel, and my quarters 
in his mansion were made ready for the 
visitors in time for their reception that 
evening. The perplexity was ended. 

In the afternoon of the day of perplex- 
ity the Colonel told Black George to car- 
ryacot, a small table, a chair, and a can- 
dle to the haunted house, for my use. As 
the ghost was never seen there in day- 
light, the slave was not afraid. ; 

About ten o’clock that night I left the 
mansion and set off in the direction which 
George pointed out, saying“ Right up 
thar’, Massa,” as he giggled in the man- 
ner of his wooly-headed race. 

I took with me a lantern, a pistol, and 
anovel. So, with a stout heart, a firm 
tread, and a disdainful air, I made my 
way along a time-worn path, through the 
clump of woods, beyond which I now saw 
a lighted candle in the abandoned house, 
which was said to be haunted. 

It was a rickety old two-story wooden 
rookery which, as I had learned, was 
once the home of a slave-trader, but 
which had not been occupied for nearly 
ahundred years, or since the time of the 
mysterious and dreadful murder of its 
owner's wife, the ghost of whom, so 
everybody said, always appeared there at 
the hour of midnight, robed in white. 
There were plenty of stories told by dar- 
kies who had been scared by the appari- 
tion while hiding in the neck of woods 
and had heard the wailing of the ghost. 
Some of the poo’ white folks, too, from 
the sand hills, had seen it, sure, while 
driving their wagons near the house at 
night, when the clock in the church stee- 
ple struck twelve. 

Hardly any man, tho he were yet 
fercer than the old Colonel, would, even 
for the offer of a well-stocked plantation, 
have stayed where I proposed to stay 
that night; and perhaps my own bones 
shook when I got near the place. 

But, away with superstition! Bah! for 
ghosts. I breathed a prayer for safety. 
I did not believe in any spook, with the 
exception of the old horned enemy who 
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roams about everywhere, especially at 
night. 

I determined, however, that if, after 
all, I should see a ghost, I would shoot 
it on the spot. 

The moon shone aloft as I approached 
the haunted house some time after ten 
o'clock. 

Near the place, which was all cluttered 
up, there were stumps of dead trees, 
weatherbeaten logs, tangled weeds, stones, 
boulders and rubbish. I saw, too, that 
there were rats and had been told that 
there were bats. A black grimalkin 
prowled and mewed. “ Silence brooded,” 
as the poet says. The old Congaree River 
rolled softly. There was no other house 
in sight. The town lay off and seemed 
as if a hundred miles away. 

I noticed that one side of the deserted 
house stood slant, that the front door of 
it was badly battered, that the panes of 
glass in the windows were broken and be- 
smudged, that many of the old clapboards 
were rotted off, and that everywhere 
there were wrack, spider webs, thorns 
and confusion. The place was musty. It 
looked dismal. It was forbidding. 

I doubt whether I would ever have 
thought of staying there, even for a 
night, if I had known all about it before- 
hand. 

Black George, who had gone with me 
so far, told me that he had “ shook out ” 
the place, had fixed up everything, and 
had made a shakedown for me on the 
second story in a very nice room. 

About this time the darky became un- 
easy. He was shivering. He palavered 
and laughed. “Do yo’ hear dat cater- 
wauling, Massa?” he asked. He looked 
up at the moon. Suddenly he ran off 
through the woods and weeds toward the 
Mansion House of his master, anxious 
to get to his cabin of safety before mid- 
night. 

“De Lawd save ye!” he cried, as he 
struck out and off. 

But no delusion for me! Away with 
humbug! All darkies are superstitious; 
they see invisible things at night. 

I entered the haunted house and 
climbed the rickety stairs to the second 
story. Here I saw my room, in which, 
as I noticed, there were a front window 
and a rear window, the former on a line 
with the shaky balcony, The place looked 
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as if it might suit me, and be comfortable 
enough. The tallow dip was lighted, and 
stood on a small board table, near which 
a chair had been set. As for the shake- 
down, it was all right. There was a log fire 
on the hearth, some of the smoke from 
which went up the big broad chimney, 
which was heavy with ancient soot. I 
opened a closet, and there, in a corner, lay 
a few withered bones which looked like 
the relics of a lost life. I was not alarmed 
by the sight. My reason served me then, 
as it had done before. It was a time to 
be level-headed. Foolery was out of 
place. 

Already, as I stood before the fire, in 
sight of the shakedown, glancing about, 
I began to feel drowsy. I resolved, how- 

_ever, to stay up for yet an hour, or even 
till midnight, that I might find out for 
myself whether the house were certainly 
haunted, and that I might put an end to 
the foolish ghost stories, a hundred years 
old, which had for generations scared 
everybody, especially the darkies, of 
whom there were many thousands in Co- 
lumbia. 

I made up my mind that, if a ghost 
should appear when the clock struck 
twelve, I would send a bullet through 
its head. 

I sat down in the chair, and began to 
read the novel that I had brought with 
me, arid which lay on the table beside my 
pistol. The very first page captivated 
me, and I was sure that I would pass a 
tranquil hour in following the plot. Af- 
ter a while I looked at my watch. It was 
not far from midnight. I turned over the 
leaves of the novel, the opening chapter 
of which I found to be very fascinating. 

I soon had a strange feeling. I became 
conscious of the presence of some mov- 
ing or fluttering thing. It did not seem 
to be of human kind; it was of an unnat- 
ural character. A. shiver passed over 
me. But, as I had heard that there were 
bats about the old house, I thought that 
perhaps I had been stirred merely by the 
fluttering of one of them. 

I continued to read the novel. I saw 
that a few more ticks of my watch would 
bring me to the midnight hour. The tal- 
low candle flickered. When I looked to- 
ward the battered window I noticed that 
the moonlight was obscured by a heavy 
bank of black clouds. 

T looked again. My eyes were riveted, 
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for there, on the edge of the balcony, 
peering through one of the broken panes 
of glass, stood a sheeted ghost, a skeleton 
in white, grinning at me. 

Pluck is the thing at such a moment. 
I had lots of it. 

In a cautious way, I laid hold of my 
pistol, rose to my feet, set aside my chair, 
and advanced toward the front window. 
The ghost was out of sight. 

As I stepped back to my chair near the 
table, I again saw the self-same ghost at 
the rear window, with ravaged face 
pressed against one of the panes of glass. 

I was sure in a moment that it was the 
face of a woman. Her lips moved; she 
was gibbering; she would speak to me. 
She beckoned to me with her bony hand. 
Somehow, at that instant, she reminded 
me of a certain young woman of another 
time, who, after I had fallen in love with 
her, turned from me, married another 
suitor, arid killed herself. 

I took some steps in the direction of 
the flibbertigibbet, who now sprang off 
and away in a flash, seemingly toward a 
cloud that loomed up in the sky. But in- 
stantly I saw the ghost again at the front 
window, standing on the dilapidated bal- 
cony. I turned my head, and it then 
looked in at the rear window. It was to 
be seen, almost at the same instant, at 
both of the windows; but it was ap- 
proachable at neither of them. 

I was bewildered. 

I now felt sure that the abandoned 
house was, indeed, haunted by the ghost 
of the woman who had been murdered 
there a hundred years before. 

Terror overmastered me. 

I resolved to fly from the place. 

I screamed, “ Help, Oh, God!” 

I tried to snatch my pistol, but I could 
not lay hands on it. 

I sprang to my feet. 

The chair on which I had been sitting 
fell. The table tumbled over. Crack! 
went the pistol, which had been cocked. 

“Good mornin’ Massa!” cried Black 
George, who had come to tell me that 
breakfast was ready up at the Mansion 
House. 

To my wonderment, I saw that the 
morning sunshine flushed the world. It 
was broad daylight. I had fallen asleep 
in the chair soon after I sat down in it at 
ten o'clock the previous night, and 
slept there till morning. I had not read 
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even one of the pages of the novel which 
now lay on the floor. I had seen never a 
ghost, other than the nightmare, at the 
window at midnight. 

The logs in the fireplace were burned 
toashes. The tallow dip was out. The 
pistol lay near the novel on the floor. The 
mocking bird sang in the clump of 
woods. 

“De folks is a-waitin’ fo’ ye!” said 
Black George. “ Bacon an’ eggs, coffee 
an’ corn dodgers is on de table; an’ I'll 
tote yer things.” 

It was at Columbia, the capital of the 
old Palmetto State, in the year before the 
war, that the affair of which a narrative 
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stultifying attempt to shatter the ghost 
stories that clustered around the aban- 
doned house, which, I may say, has not 
been haunted of late years, for it was 
burned by Sherman’s army early in the 
year 1865. 

I spoke not a word to the Colonel, or to 
any one else, about the terrifying expe- 
riences of that spectral night. Not a soul 
alive ever till this time heard of them 
from me. 

But you may be sure that I never slept 
another night in the haunted house be- 
hind the clump of woods, which had been 
abandoned ever since the night of the 
murder of a woman there a hundred 














is here given occurred. 
After its occurrence I made no self- 


years ago. 
New York Ciry. 






The Color Line 
By Henry P. Goddard 


ITHIN the past two years a col- in saving an innocent colored man from 
ored man was tried, condemned being lynched. The negro, whom he had 

and hung for murder in the State known for years as a faithful, honest la- 

of Maryland. The crime was a brutal and borer devoted to his own family and to 
aggravated one. A few days before the his employer (my informer), on a warm 
execution the prisoner, who was un- day, dressed only in a shirt and overalls, 
doubtedly a man of brutal nature, was while very hot, stopped at a house and 
asked whether he had anything to say asked a white lady for a drink of water. 
in extenuation of his crime. His reply ‘She was reluctant to procure it, when he 
was, ““ No, I presume that I ought to be very foolishly said, ‘“ For God’s sake, 
hung, but I have only to say that in all you must get me some water,” which 
my life no white man has ever tried to frightened the woman into a faint, which 
make me better than I was. Whenever so alarmed the colored man that he ran 
I got any money there were plenty of away. When she came to, the woman 
white men who would sell me beer and alarmed the neighborhood and said that 
whisky, but none who tried to influence she had been grossly insulted by a negro. 
me to be a good man.” A lynching party at once started in pur- 
Not long since I was talking with a suit of the foolish but frightened fugi- 
Southern gentleman, a lifelong Demo- tive, caught and would have hung him 
crat, and a man ardently opposed to ne- but for the earnest pleading of my in- 
gto domination in the South and very du- formant. It was with great difficulty 
bious as to whether it was wise to have that he saved the life of the colored man, 
ever granted suffrage to the colored race. and it was with greater difficulty that 
In speaking of the numerous lynchings he induced him to remain in the neigh- 
of colored men in the South, however, borhood, for while the white woman her- 
he asserted his positive opinion that in self admitted that she had acted hastily 
many cases the victims were innocent, and without reflection in giving an alarm, 
and that on the whole lynchings did more yet the fact that she had done so would 
tm than good. He narrated an inter- always, in the view of the negro, and 
esting story of a recent occurrence in his even in that of his protector, create a dis- 
Own State where he had great difficulty trust of him in the neighborhood that 
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would make his living there always some- 
what perilous. Hence he was even will- 
ing to abandon a small farm which he 
had bought of his protector, who, as I 
have said, at last induced him to remain. 

I was once standing in a Baltimore 
electric car when the aisle was crowded 
with women standing in front of me 
whose faces of course I could not see, 
and whose race was unknown to me. At 
last a big man got up from his seat and 
pointing at it, signed to me to take it. I 
shook my head and said, “Let one of 
those women have it.” As the one near- 
est dropped into it the man looked at me, 
and in tones of supreme contempt ejac- 
ulated “ Nigger” in tones which led 
every one near to look with varying ex- 
pressions at the very light colored quad- 
roon who had taken his seat. 

Shortly after the close of the war in 
Cuba the Eighth U. S. Volunteers, com- 
posed entirely of colored men, except 
that the officers above the rank of lieu- 
tenant were white, was mustered out at 
Chickamauga, Tennessee. Its field offi- 
cers and nearly all its line officers had 


been veterans on one side or the other — 


during the Civil War. The regiment 
had been under excellent discipline and 
had made an excellent reputation during 
its entire term of service. Unfortunate- 
ly, some of the men got hold of liquor at 
Chattanooga, while on their way home, 
and had a fracas there in which two 
white men were wounded. The affafr 
was telegraphed to Nashville, and as a 
result some 200 special police were on 
duty in that city when the train with the 
troops arrived. A midnight search was 
made of the train for concealed weapons. 
As a result of this search there were 
several broken heads among the sol- 
diers and some of the men were 
robbed of their discharge and trans- 
portation papers and some even of 
money. The Nashville papers admitted 
that none of the soldiers were turbulent 
and that they did not try to use arms, but 
alleged that some of them were slow to 
yield to search, and were rather impudent 
to the police. They all expressed regret 
that unnecessary violence was used and 
that some innocent men were clubbed, 
but claimed that it was necessary to teach 
the negroes a lesson that the Eighth 
Regiment should not be allowed to be- 
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have in Tennesseeas other regiments have 
behaved in other Southern States. Full re. 
ports of this matter were sent to Wash- 
ington, but the War Department decided 
that it would take no action as the troops 
were no longer in the Federal service, 
While this conclusion is doubtless le 
gally correct, it is interesting to inquire 


what might have been the result had a: 


white regiment on its way home been 
treated by colored policemen as the 
Eighth was treated at Nashville. In 
brief, “ Has a nigger rights that a white 
man is bound to respect? ” 

Early in 1899 a lecturer who witnessed 
the battles in front of Santiago was giv- 
ing an illustrated lecture on the subject 
at Richmond, Virginia. When he praised 
the bravery of the United States colored 
regular troops in these battles, which is 
a matter of official record and almost uti- 
versal knowledge, the lecturer was greet- 
ed with such hisses that he had to drop 
the subject. 

A few years ago Mr. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, the colored poet and writer, 
whose literary work has won him the 
commendation of high literary authori- 
ties both here and in England, and who 
has had as his guest a grandson of John 
Bright, was invited to read before a well- 
known literary club in Washington, D. 
C. He was reluctant to accept and only 
did so after great urgency from an off- 
cer of the club. On the night on which 
he was to read he went to the house 
where the club met and took a seat ona 
divan on which a white man was seated. 
As soon as he had done so, the “ gentle- 
man” in question at once left the seat 
and took another. Mr. Dunbar had been 
met and cordially greeted by the lady 
who had invited him, who told him that 
his turn would come in about an hour. 
While waiting his turn to read, he no 
ticed considerable commotion in the at- 
dience, and a few minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour his hostess came to him, 
took him aside and said with considera- 
ble emotion that she was greatly embar- 
rassed, but was compelled to tell him that 
the club did not care to hear him read. 
Of course, Mr. Dunbar left the house as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Dunbar at one time gave a read- 
ing in New York in the editorial rooms 
of a prominent magazine. Among those 
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invited was a well-known critic connected 
with the staff of one of the great daily 
papers. His reply to the invitation was 
as follows : 

“A white poet and reader would be bad 
ough, but a black poet and reader would be 


a abomination. I have no time to go to hear 
aman who writes about hog jowl and cab- 


bage.” 

Some years ago I came over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, bound East. In 
the parlor car I became acquainted with a 
very intelligent man of olive complexion 
who had traveled far and wide on both 
Continents, had fought in the War of the 
Rebellion, and knew well some of the 
best officers in the Union Army, in which 
[had served, and was one of the best in- 
formed students of military history that 
lever met. Arriving at Charlottesville, 
Va. where the train stopped for the pas- 
sngers to get lunch, I urged him to go 
into the depot restaurant as my guest. 
He declined, but when I returned to the 
train [ found that he had had the colored 
porter bring him his lunch and that he 
had removed his silk skull cap while eat- 
ing. Then for the first time it flashed 
across me that he was of Ethiopian de- 
sent. He soon found out that I had 
discovered this, and then told me frank- 
ly that he was afraid to go into the Char- 
lttesville restaurant with me (altho he 
lad been a guest at .ome of the best ho- 
tels in New York) lest it should be sus- 
pected that he had African blood and 
thus expose both himself and me to in- 
sult. His conversation and manner was 
that of a gentleman, yet when he reached 
Baltimore, where he was to spend the 
night, there was no hotel or restaurant to 
which I felt I could safely invite him. 
My house was closed, so I spoke to one 
of the most radical members of a club al- 
ways noted for its Union proclivities—a 
Judge who had been denounced for his 
radicalism and bitterly criticised for his 
ftiendship to the colored race, a man of 
‘xtreme fearlessness of character. I 
asked him if I could entertain the stran- 
get at that club. The Judge replied re- 
sretfully tuat I could not do so safely, 
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for if I did it would excite a storm of 
criticism that might end in my expulsion 
from membership. 

Bishop Turner, of Georgia, a colored 
prelate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was taken ill a few years ago on 
a train of a Southern railroad and ap- 
plied for a berth in a sleeper. The request 
was positively refused, on the ground 
that the railway company enforces a rule 
that no berth in a sleeping car shall be 
sold to any “ person of color.” 

A distinguished officer of high rank 
in the regular army, now serving in the 
Philippines, under a very recent date 
writes me that the one great difficulty in 
the way of the pacification of the island- 
ers there lies in “ the offensive sense of 
Anglo-Saxon race superiority manifested 
by the American troops.” He says that 
altho we give the natives infinitely better 
government than did the Spaniards, we 
do not associate with them on such terms 
of equality, and this rankles to the core. 

As an offset to the somewhat unpleas- 
ant nature of the studies I have recorded 
of the difficult race problem which con- 
fronts us, the recent manly course of 
President Roosevelt in entertaining Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, and similar invi- 
tations to him from Bishop Potter and 
Morris K. Jesup and other men of social 
distinction, as lately at New Haven, prove 
that Mr. Washington’s noble work among 
his own people has won him the right to 
social recognition. Away back in the fif- 
ties the rector of the most prominent 
Episcopal church in New Hampshire 
showed the same spirit. Fred Doug- 
lass had come to lecture in the city and 
after the lecture it was discovered that 
no hotel in the city would receive him 
as a guest. As soon as this fact became 
public, the rector in question, a man who 
is nothing if not aristocratic, and a man 
whose education, refinement and lofty 
Christianity have since won him the 
Bishopric of a Western State, came for- 
ward and said: “ Mr. Douglass, will you 
honor me by being my guest at my house 
while in this city?” 


Battimore, Mp, 
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The Earlier Renaissance * 


THE latest volume of the “ Periods of 
European Literature” series is written 
by the general editor, and embraces the 
closing years of the fifteenth century and 
the first half of the sixteenth. The pe- 
riod is interesting, both for the vast ex- 
tent of tolerable literature produced and 
for the prominence of a few great names, 
such as Rabelais, Ariosto, Erasmus, 
Machiavelli. It is an age, too, peculiarly 
_ fitted to Mr. Saintsbury’s powers and 
methods, and the result has been a vol- 
ume entertaining throughout’ (Mr. 
Saintsbury is always entertaining, even 
when most exasperating) and for the 
most part trustworthy (which unfortu- 
nately he often is not). 

Here, as in all his work, the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Saintsbury’s critical 
method are frankly conspicuous,—his de- 
pendence on sheer quantitative reading 
and his exclusive concern with the purely 
literary content of a book. As a reader 
of printed matter, Mr. Saintsbury is a 
prodigy, a portent, a humiliation to men 
of lesser SitzMeisch; he is the Chalken- 
teros of the twentieth century. As some 
accountants add up two or even three col- 
umns of figures at once, so we think Mr. 
Saintsbury must be able to read two or 
three books at one and the same time. 
Whenever he thinks it possible that his 
judgment may be called in question, he 
does not argue—no, he merely enumer- 
ates with jovial placidity the number of 
books he has perused on the subject. 
And, what is even more incredible, he re- 
members a surprising amount of all that 
he has read. 


“ And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


The other characteristic of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s method, not less conspicuous, is 
the avowed limitation of his concern to 
the purely literary form and literary con- 
tent of a work. He seems to regard a 
book as something quite apart from life 
or the problems of life. - 





* THE) EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By George Saintshury. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net, 
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In general these two traits have stood 
him in good stead in the present under- 
taking. To grasp and hold together the 
whole literary output of this prolific pe- 
riod, and at the same time to be able to 
throw light on it by constantly looking 
backward and forward to the literature of 
other contrasted ages, required a pro- 
digious amount of rapid reading and a no 
less capacious memory. Mr. Saintsbury 
carries his task so lightly, even jauntily, 
that something of his own ease is con- 
veyed to the reader; and a volume 
crowded with names, which to many of 
his audience will be for the most part 
names only, really wears the appearance 
of lightness. So, too, his concern with 
the literary content alone is not so inju- 
rious a limitation here where literary 
form was the dominant interest as it 
might be in some other periods. His ob- 
servations on technical points of form are 
generally good and always at least worthy 
of consideration. In the present volume 
his digression on the sonnet form, for in- 
stance, is really illuminating; altho he 
seems to us to have judged somewhat su- 
perficially in justifying the English trick 
of closing the sextet with a couplet; and 
we are even ready to maintain that a large 
number of the Shakespearean sonnets ac- 
tually read better with the couplet omtt- 
ted. In larger matters we may note the 
admirable treatment of Rabelais and 
Ariosto, and as these are the most con- 
siderable authors discussed they give a 
value to the whole volume. In criticising 
the “Orlando” particularly, where the 
literary form and content are everything, 
Mr. Saintsbury has shown great acumen 
and judgment. The treatment of Rabe- 
lais is good, but leaves just a little to be 
desired for the reason that Rabelais 
trenches more closely on problems of real 
life. 

The weakness of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
method is made apparent when he comes 
to such words as “Encomium Moriae” of 
Erasmus, or the “ Principe” of Machia- 
velli,, where something more is demand- 
ed than purely formal treatment. One 
would never guess from the present critic 
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that “ The Praise of Folly ” is a book of 
great and unique wisdom; one looks in 
vain for a single word from Mr. Saints- 
bury which throws any true light on the 
meaning of “Folly” as Erasmus used 
the word—and therein lies the very gist 
of the matter. In like manner the criti- 
cism of “The Prince” is provokingly 
inadequate. The truth is that Mr. Saints- 
bury is so intent on reading so many hun- 
dreds—or thousands, one is tempted to 
syy—of printed pages in twenty-four 
hours that he never pauses to reflect. We 
se this continually in little things. A 
doubtful generalization falls from his 
lips with the aplomb of an oracle, not 
because he has made the matter simple 
tohimself by much consideration, but be- 
cause he has not taken time to look at 
more than one aspect of the question. 
When, however, both views of any ques- 
tion not purely literary are forced on 
him his haste commonly leads him to 
shirk entirely the difficulty of making up 
hismind. “ For Italy, as luck, or ill-luck 
would have it,” he begins, and neither 
he nor the bewildered reader ever has 
time to learn whether it was a matter of 
good or ill fortune that Italy was isolated 
from European culture. Such superfi- 
ciality as this is always annoying, it be- 
comes positively exasperating when in 
criticising the Italian drama he leaves out 
of account the lack of moral seriousness 
which made real tragedy impossible to 
Italy of the sixteenth century. 
a 


American History by Contem- 
poraries* 


A GENUINE literature of historical 
sources has grown up in the fifty 
years since Professor Bowen  pub- 
lished his collection of English and 
American documents for the use of his 
classes in constitutional history at Har- 
vard. Such literature is now rapidly be- 
coming a recognized part of the equip- 
ment of every historical course, whether 
inthe preparatory school or the college. 

xtracts from official documents, letters, 
chronicles, speeches, diaries, and the like, 
put into the hands of young students 
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in preparatory schools and colleges, show 
how doubly removed we are from those 
days when the writer of history did not 
feel called upon to give so much as a 
footnote to tell whence he obtained his 
information. To-day not only is the 
scholar expected to give his authority 
for every statement, but he is also ex- 
pected to hand over his document to the 
teacher or the popularizer for incorpora- 
tion in a leaflet or a volume, supple- 
mented by head-notes and explanations. 
Trily to some of the writers of the older 
days the veil may well seem to have been 
rent, the mysteries of the temple dis- 
closed, and the secrets of the profession 
laid bare to the gaze of the curious multi- 
tude. 

That this is as it should be .no one 
would be so bold as to deny. Publicity 
is as important in the narration of past 
events as in the administration of gov- 
ernment at the present time. But how 
far it is desirable to lead young students 
into the mazes of documentary evidence 
is a matter of honest difference of opin- 
ion among the best teachers of the pres- 
ent day. Some maintain that the sources 
are only valuable as illustrative material 
to supplement the ideas that the teacher 
is enforcing, whereas others believe that 
the sources should be the basis of all 
historical knowledge and the material 
from which the student should work up 
his ideas. 


To the latter class belongs Professor 
Hart, of Harvard University, and in his 
American History told. by Contem- 
poraries he has given a bold example 
of his faith in the importance of source 
literature. These four finely printed 
and bound volumes are nothing but a col- 
lection of source material on a gigantic 
scale, for altogether they contain nearly 
eight hundred documents or parts of 
documents. The period covered is long 
—the whole era of American history— 
and the range is wide, for no aspect or 
condition, with the single exception of 
the constitutional, remains unillustrated. 
The character of the material selected 
for presentation is, however, unique, for 
the extracts are, as the title of the work 
indicates, taken entirely. from the class 
of source material known to scholars as 
“conscious ”"—that is, designed by its 
authors to illustrate, for the benefit of 
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contemporaries or of posterity, the times 
in which they themselves were playing 
some part. 

It would be impossible in this notice 
to give any adequate idea of the contents 
of these volumes. The variety of the 
' quotations is almost bewildering and the 
reader will seek in vain for any unity or 
system in the collection. Some of the 
quotations are complete, others are only 
extracts; some are from manuscript 
sources, others from rare and practically 
inaccessible books, while the great ma- 
jority are from well-known and easily 
obtained authorities. Contemporary writ- 
ings of every sort make up the bulk of 
the work: speeches, letters, poems, de- 
scriptions, plans, theories, political argu- 
ments; while the remainder of the space 
is filled with valuable disquisitions by the 
editor on Sources and their Uses. Far 
and away the most satisfactory. volumes 
are the first and third, while the fourth 
is open to the serious charge of being 
sketchy and poor. This is particularly 
true of the portion devoted to the last 
forty years, and the humor of the situa- 
tion is somewhat increased when we find 
“Mr. Dooley ” and Professor Hart him- 
self quoted among the contemporaries of 
the present day; and we are not sure 
which is the more humorous, Mr. 
Dooley’s philosophy or Professor Hart’s 
quotations from his own magazine arti- 
cles. 

The exact value of such a work as this 
is difficult to measure. Cramming with 
sources is just as bad as cramming with 
facts. Furthermore, an excessive use of 
this class of material tends to weaken the 
slight powers of thought that a pupil at 
the preparatory or early college stage 
possesses, for it substitutes mere pictures 
for explanations and gives prominence 
to method rather than to ideas. In the 
second place, the particular class of ma- 
terial here used, in which the personal 
element predominates and in which per- 
sonal prejudices and erroneous opinions 
meet the reader’s eye at every turn, is 
bound to have a bad influence on the 
minds of young people, who will find it 
hard to throw off in later years impres- 
sions received from reading many of 
these extracts. The same danger is not 
present in the use of charters and other 
official documents, where the personal 
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element is almost entirely wanting and 
the subject can be treated more objec- 
tively. In the last place, the more a pupil 
reads of this kind of material the more 


is he likely to lose all sense pf proportion’ 


and perspective and to bring himself into 
the position of the modern reader of 
newspapers, wiio of all men is least com- 
petent to interpret the events of the day. 
So the young student who may pore over 
these extracts contained in Professor 
Hart’s volumes and be absorbingly in- 
terested in some of them, as we confess 
that we have been ourselves, is laying a 
poor foundation for the study of history 
in its higher forms and is in danger of 
losing himself in the maze of petty de- 
tails and personal partialities which it 


‘ought to be the object of every instructor 


of history to eliminate as far as possible. 
a 


Recreations of a Connoisseur* 


THE intellectual exhilaration which 
everywhere transpires from this book is 
most readily felt in the final essay, “ Ve- 
netian Painting, Chiefly Before Titian, 
at the Exhibition of Venetian Art.” The 
occasion of its writing was one of those 
field days for the connoisseur such as 
London alone affords—a loan exhibition 
of Venetian art at the New Gallery, held 
in 1895. Here, as is the practice, were 
gathered in from out of town gallery 
and country house, mislabeled master- 
pieces, and pictures rashly ascribed to 
the masters. The official catalogue dis- 
creetly stood by “ the names given by the 
contributors.” It was the chance for a 
connoisseur of Mr. Berenson’s quality, 
and there is something fascinating about 
the assurance with which he administers 
the critical purge to official catalogues 
and uncritical owners. Of the thirty- 
three catalogued Titians, for example, 
but one is for our credence, and $0 
it goes. And there is method in 
Mr. Berenson’s cock-sureness. Take 
the thirty-two pseudo-Titians—a dozen 
are so poor and so remote from the 
master as to be quite negligible; five are 
copies after well-known originals; two 
are copies after lost originals; four are 
by Titian’s clever follower, Polidoro 
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Lanzani; another is by Girolamo Santa- 
croce ; another by Andrea Schiavone; an- 
other by Romanino; and so of the rest. 
Such an analysis shows that the critic 
carries in his mind’s eye not only the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a Titian, but also 
the idiosyncrasies of the score of minor 
painters whom the master’s fame has 
overlain. 

If this Herculean cleansing of a loan 
exhibition is the most obviously inter- 
esting essay of the batch, the study en- 
titled “Amico di Sandro ” is far the most 
valuable. Any one might have seen that 
a class of pictures which resembled su- 
perficially the early work of Botticelli 
must in reality have been by some minor 
artist of the Lippi school. It took Mr. 
Berenson’s rare perception to attach to 
these early and comparatively unattract- 
ive pictures, of which the Naples “ Botti- 
celli” is the type, a series of charming 
panels usually attributed to Filippino 
Lippi. Thus an “Adoration of the Magi,” 
at the National Gallery, and the super- 
latively lovely “ Esther ” cassone piece, 
at Chantilly, were added to the works of 
this unknown “ Friend of Sandro ”—a 


minor but distinctly charming personal- 
ity, concerning whom archivists and 
esthetic critics failed us utterly. 

Less certain in its results is the essay 
on “ Certain Copies After Lost Originals 
of Giorgione,” in which is set the most 


dificult question of judgment; to 
reconstruct from a mediocre imitation 
the original which it travesties.. Natu- 
tally, so delicate an appreciation leaves 
a wide opening for dissent. Few 
will concede that the portrait of a 
dogged man in the Doetsch collection, 
with the, for Giorgione, incredibly awk- 
ward arrangement of the architectural 
rectangles in the composition, is anything 
better than a poor original by a third rate 
imitator of the master. As to the superb 
woman’s portrait in the Crespi collection 
at Milan, can it be a copy by or after 
whomsoever? Where is the sufficient 
reason for doubting the traditional 
ascription to Titian’s early period, which 
is confirmed by the half effaced signature 

Titianus ? ” 

Leaving these contentious matters, we 
may pass with slighter comment two 
earlier essays on Correggio, admirable 
teview articles on “ Vasari in the Light 
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of Recent Publications ”—in which Mes- 
ser Giordio is indicated not only as the 
protagonist, but as virtually the pioneer 
in the history of Italian art—and on 
“Dante’s Visual Images and His Early 
Illustrators,” a suggestive study which 
merely poses a problem worthy of elabo- 
rate investigation—all of which vary 
agreeably the assortment of good things 
which the book offers. 

A few typographical errors, particular- 
ly in the index, show the difficulties of 
proof-reading d’outremer. Nothing is se- 
rious save the mishap by which what 
should be the top appears as the bottom 
line of page sixty. Finally, the forty ex- 
cellent half-tone cuts from unhackneyed 
originals mostly in private possession 
wil! commend the handsomely made book 
to many to whom its connoisseurship 
would be caviare. 

Sd 


By the Author of Elizabeth * 


TuHIs time it is a novel. The heroine, 
a German-English girl, named Anna, not 
lacking in sense and spirit, is confronted 
by a two-horned dilemma. The thought 
of propping her woman’s head on a 
man’s shoulder is as distasteful to her as 
the idea of being dependent on a rich 
sister-in-law, who was a Miss Dobbs, of 
Birmingham, and remains Dobbs by na- 
ture after becoming an Estcourt by name. 
But Providence intervenes in the form of 
a German uncle, who has learned to love 
his niece and almost to understand her 
during his visit in England. On 
his return to Germany he does_ the 
handsome thing,—dies, that is, and be- 
queaths her an estate in Straslund. 
The account of the journey to Pome- 
rania, and the reception by the farm in- 
spector, Dilliwig, and his wife, “ whose 
maternal instincts find satisfaction in 
tending and fattening five little pigs,” is 
such as only Elizabeth could give us. 

Mistakes not a few the young house- 
holder makes in her intercourse with her 
German neighbors, from the trivial blun- 
der of occupying the sofa herself in the 
presence of guests, to the more fatal er- 
ror of omitting the farm inspector and 
his wife from her dinner party, under the 
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mistaken impression that they are social 
inferiors of the pastor, a man who can 
“ask the most tremendous questions 
about one’s soul between two mouthfuls 
of pudding.” That her neighbors should 
comprehend her was not to be expected, 


for a person who objected to the sacri- 


fice of a life on her account for the sake 
of an especially choice cutlet had also 
every other appearance of being mad, 
maddest of all her intention of sharing 
herself and her goods with the homeless, 
friendless unhappy. 

For this is her plan. In sweet charity 
she determines to share her house and 
substance with “ twelve ladies, who have 
fallen on evil days by the will of God.” 


The various members of her household ° 


as finally established are a revelation of 
human, woman and German nature all in 
one, and the author describes them with 
the same keen observation, the same un- 
bitter cynicism and freedom from illu- 
sion which she has already made familiar 
to us. Life with the “chosen” is not 
what it had promised to be. The “ un- 


happy ladies ” cannot be made happy, al- 
tho by accepting her hospitality they have 
declared this to be their supreme end and 


aim. The two “gentlewomen” of the 
number learn and disclose the dreadful 
fact that Frau Kuh-Rauber’s father, al- 
luded to by herself as a “ man of letters,” 
was but a common postman, and other 
causes of discussion are never wanting. 
As we see the three ladies fingering their 
pillow cases to test the quality, and other- 
wise estimating the furniture of their im- 
maculate rooms, marveling that one 
could be such a fool as to give away so 
freely, we begin to feel that Anna needs 
a strong, restraining hand to save her 
from casting her pearls before impostors. 
.She herself, however, refuses to be con- 
vinced of this, till finally grim and tragic 
events teach her that she has a heart in 
her breast not unlike other women, and 
she goes at last of her own free will to 
“ prop her head on a man’s shoulder.” 

In The Benefactress Elizabeth will be 
put to the test of comparison, not only 
with others, but also with herself. If 
we prize this book less than its predeces- 
sors it is but the greater compliment to 
the author that we crave her in her own 
character. The Benefactress is “ Eliza- 
beth ” still, but Elizabeth once removed. 
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American Authors* 


THE deep influence of literature upo 
daily life is shown indirectly by the in. 
terest taken by the public in all authors 
Their homes are pointed out by neigh. 
bors and inspected by strangers, and they 
themselves undergo a scrutiny which 
would be unpleasant were it not of » 
kind and complimentary a nature. This 
eagerness to learn about the personality 
of authors has inspired Mr. Halsey to 
produce the work above mentioned. The 
authors treated are Stoddard, Bur. 
roughs, Van Dyke, Stockton, Mabie, Al- 
drich, Howells, Ford, Fiske, Cable, Mil- 
ler, Stedman, Page, Hopkinson-Smith, 
Mitchell, Higginson, Bangs, Setor- 
Thompson, Woodberry, Carnegie, Mat- 
thews and Alden. The treatment of 
the subject is journalistic in its simplic- 
ity. Each home is described as it ap- 
pears from without and within ; with the 
description is an interview with the av- 
thor on his books, methods of work or 
other topics connected with his vocation. 

In this manner Mr. Halsey has been 
able to present a series of pen-pictures 
of rare accuracy, beauty and interest. 
To read the work is to feel acquainted 
with the twenty-two authors discussed 
and with their homes and daily life. 

In a pleasant introduction the editor 
calls attention to the improvement ef- 
fected in the past fifty years in the world- 
ly affairs of the author. He contrasts 
Poe’s poverty-stricken cottage in Ford- 
ham with the handsome mansions of the 
successful writers of to-day. The antith- 
esis is hardly fair. Poe was sadly de- 
ficient in all business qualifications— 
was, in fact, a Bohemian pure and sim- 
ple. On the other hand, of the authors 
cited, Carnegie made his fortune from 
the forge and foundry and not the pen, 
and Stedman his from banking. Page 
married and Ford inherited wealth. 
Bangs is an able and successful editor, 
and Van Dyke was formerly a popular 
clergyman and is now a college professor. 
Yet, after all allowances, it is clear that 
the man of letters is better off to-day than 
ever before, for the reason that more peo 
ple read and more are able to buy books. 
Mr. Halsey also notices a change for the 





* AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR Homes. £dited, om 
an introduction and addition, by Francis Whiting 44 
sey. New York: James Pott & Co. $1.25. 
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better in the social position. This, of 
course, is but another phase of the pre- 
ceding proposition. 

o 


THE SIGN OF THE PropHet. A Tale 
of Tecumseh and Tippecanoe. By 
James Ball Naylor. (Akron, Ohio: The 
Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50.) Com- 
monplace in many parts, even ridiculous 
in others, this novel yet has qualities 
which lift it far above the common run 
of the season’s fiction. The narrative is 
generally anything but deft and skillful ; 
the incidents,—particularly the more har- 
rowing ones involving danger,—are 
often impossible, and the love scenes are 
grotesquely bad. And yet a raw strength 
is revealed throughout it all; the plot, in 
its wider outlines, is reasonable; there 
are many affecting passages that move 
the indurated reviewer to tears, and, 
above all, it catches and gives forth some- 
thing of the real spirit of the Indiana and 
Ohio of ninety years ago. The character 
of Joe Farley, the frontiersman, tho 
somewhat overdrawn, comes near to 
reality, and Bright Wing, the friendly 


Wyandot, almost persuades us of his 


existence. It is in the passages relating 
the devoted comradeship of these two 
with the hero, Ross Douglass, a scout 
serving under General Harrison, that the 
author reaches his highest achievement. 
Here at least he is simple and natural, 
and he invests the vicissitudes of these 
comrades with a true pathos. 


od 


THE NATIONAL CouNCIL oF CoNGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
States. By Rev. E. Lyman Hood. 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press.) This vol- 
ume gives rather the annals than the his- 
tory of the various Congregational Na- 
tional Councils held in this country. For 
this purpose it is valuable for reference. 
Probably the best part of the work is in 


the account of the early synods held in 


the seventeenth century, where the au- 
thor has the benefit of the observations 
of various historians. What we miss in 
the account of the Councils, beginning 
‘vith the Oberlin Council of 1871, which 
opened the series of Triennial Councils, 
is the characterization of what was the 
principal spirit of each Council, its mes- 
sage to the churches, such as was very 
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admirably given in a very brief analysis 
of the Councils in an article in The Con- 
gregationalist a few months ago. The 
author has devoted too much space to a 
list of those who attended and to ab- 
stracts of the papers: read, which are by 
no means the most important part of 
what a religious assembly does. That is 
to be found in the discussions which do 
not get into the reports. The last chapter 
in this handsomely printed volume is en- 
titled “The Functions of the National 
Council,” but is really an essay on the 
history and polity of Congregationalism. 


& 


Firty Book PLATEes. ENGRAVED ON 
Copper. By Thomas Moring. (New 
York: M. F. Mansfield & Co. $6.00.) 
The chief value of the present publica- 
tion is due to the fact that the illustra- 
tions are printed directly from the sev- 
eral copper plates, and show a goodly ar- 
ray of modern ex-libris as they come 
from the hand of a London engraver. 
The Introduction on the Art of Engrav- 
ing Book Plates on Copper is somewhat 
disappointing, as is also the, case with 
the Descriptive Notes, but when the pic- 
torial results are reached the book be- 
comes more satisfactory and quite justi- 
fies its existence. The designs that enter 
into the plates in the book are naturally 
of varying merit. They also embrace a 
considerable range in motif. The ar- 
morial decoration predominates, but there 
are a few marks of ownership in which 
this is lacking, and two or three presen- 
tation plates lend novelty to the collec- 
tion. The single example of a Canting 
plate that appears as No. 9 is a most ex- 
cellent one. Plate No. 19, showing a 
view of Doric Temple, is a pretty bit of 
engraving. The book serves as an in- 
dication of the growing interest taken in 
ex-libris. ye 


A Srupents’ History oF PHILOos- 
orHy. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers, 
PhD. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00.) Professor Rogers’s 
work is intended for college students. In 
preparing it he has “ tried continually to 
keep in mind the results that can reason- 
ably be hoped for from a college class.” 
It is not clear whether these students are 


supposed to have studied philosophy be- 
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forehand, or whether they are to make 
the acquaintance of philosophy through 
this book. We are of those who believe 
that the history of philosophy should be 
let alone until there has been some special 
study of philosophy itself and its prob- 
lems. Otherwise it must be as blind as 
a history of mathematics in advance of 
mathematical study, or else it will result 
in barren and worthless superficialities. 
Unless in the hands of a competent teach- 
er, who should carry on a parallel philo- 
sophical exposition, we fear that a college 
class would not be much built up by read- 
ing this work. A more likely result 
would be a fluency of speech without un- 
derstanding—what the Germans call 
“ ladies’ philosophy.” A student, how- 
ever, with some measure, and not too 
much, of preparation, would find Pro- 
fessor Rogers’s work very readable and 
also useful. Still it suggests the philo- 
sophical journalist, rather than the 
philosophical thinker; a writer who has 
read up on the subject, rather than one 
who has thought himself into the prob- 
lems. “ 


GiLories oF Spain. By Charles W. 


Wood. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50.) Mr. Charles W. 
Wood, for many years editor and pro- 
prietor of the Argosy Magazine, has be- 
come known as a traveler by means of 
a series of volumes on Holland and other 
countries, and now in his latest book, 
Glories of Spain, he describes a leisurely 
tour down the eastern coast of the Penin- 
sula. The party, which included a hu- 
morist, invited adventure at the outset 
by exchanging the signs Pour Fumeurs 
and Pour Dames Seules on two neigh- 
boring carriages of the south-bound train 
from Paris. Their first Spanish city was 
Gerona of the austere arcades and Ro- 
manesque cloisters. The priest who 
showed them the treasures of the cathe- 
dral sacristy told them his love-story, 
which they afterward took the liberty of 
discussing with its heroine, a Sister of 
Mercy. A second priest, whom they met 
in Gerona, a Frenchman, confided to 
them his romance at the length of two 
chapters and a half. In the gray town 
of Manresa they were tempted to snatch 
two lovely novices from the yawning 
cloister, but thought better of it and went 
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on to find an idyl in Lerida, a tragedy 
and a dinner-party in Zaragoza. All this 
is possible, and personalities have a place 
in sketches of travel, but there is, never- 
theless, something amiss with Mr, 
Wood’s account. His sentiment is a lit- 
tle too sentimental; his humor is not 
humorous enough. The author is at his 
best in describing picturesque effects in 
architecture and scenery, but the chief 
value of this handsome volume lies in its 
illustrations. These are half-tones re- 
produced from water-color drawings, and 
give the beauty of light and shadow, of 
mystery and suggestion, as photographic 
work can never do. 
& 


A History or PuiLosopuy. By Dr. 
W. Windelband. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) This is the second edi- 
tion of Windelband’s History, and, like 
the first, it is translated by Professor 
Tufts, of Chicago. The merits of the 
work are well known, and they make it 
one of the best of our Histories of Philos- 
ophy. Its great merit is that it is a his- 
tory of philosophy, not of philosophers; 
it deals with philosophy, not with biog- 
raphy or bibliography. The work claims 
to be written with especial reference to 
the formation and development of the 
problems and conceptions of philosophy, 
so that the reader may discern the lead- 
ing problems of thought and the main 
lines of philosophical progress. In this 
aim Windelband has been successful be- 
yond most writers on this subject. The 
new edition makes some changes in ex- 
position and adds a few brief character- 
izations of the most important thinkers, 
but the chief addition consists in a fuller 
treatment of the philosophers of the nine- 
teenth centnry. 


Works oF Lorp Byron. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 
The sixth and last volume of Byron’s 
Letters and Journals,-edited by Mr. Row- 
land E. Prothero, is now before us. 
There are still two volumes of the poetry 
needed to complete this definitive edition 
of the poet’s works. We are impressed 
by one curious fact as we read over again 
these letters written during the last years 
of Byron’s life. It is an almost invari- 
able rule that a man’s correspondence 
only begins to acquire genuine interest 
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after he has passed the mezzo cammin, 
the thirty-fifth year or thereabouts; but 
with Byron the exact reverse is true. 
There is a notable falling off of interest 
in his later letters; it seems as if his 
genius had worn itself away when most 
men are just expanding into their full 
powers. The account, as he gives it, of 
his Grecian undertaking is rather bare 
of color; we lack the strong personal 
note which gave piquancy to even a brief 
business note written in his earlier years. 
The chief value of the volume is the light 
it throws on the development of Byron’s 
character. We feel while reading the 
earlier volumes as if in the presence of 
a great, even noble, but perverted na- 
ture; here the evil seems to have burned 
itself out and only the good and generous 
is left. As an illustration of the thor- 
oughness and usefulness of this new edi- 
tion we may repeat Mr. Prothero’s fig- 
ures: Moore’s Life of Byron contains 
561 letters; Halleck’s American edition 
contains 635, whereas the new edition in- 
cludes altogether 1,198. 


as 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE STINGY 
AND OTHER TALES. By George Bird 
Grinnell. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.15.) The like of these short stories 
we do not know. They are tales of In- 
dian tribes that have been handed down 
from time immemorial, word for word, 
and we feel certain that the author has 
reproduced them with absolute fidelity as 
he heard them, “ seated by the flickering 
fire in Blackfoot skin-lodge.or in Pawnee 
dirt-house,” for they have a native and 
unmistakable flavor, conveyed by their 
childlike directness of expression and 
their free playfulness. The animal sto- 
ties are incomparable, such as “ Bluejay 
the Imitator,” who could not cut off slices 
of meat from his feet and heal the 
wounds with a touch, as Grizzly Bear 
did. One is often puzzled at the fluent 


transition from man to animal in the- 


story, as, for instance, in the case of 
“Coyote,” who seems to be now an In- 
dian and now a beast,—a discrepancy 
which doubtless did not exist for the In- 
dian himself, who was a part of the forest 
brotherhood no less than Mowgli. In 
“Thunder Maker and Cold Maker” there 
is as tremendous a mythology and poetry 
as that of the Norseman, “ The Girl Who 
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Was the Ring” is a strange tale of an 
Indian maiden whose brothers could 
bring a herd of buffaloes by pushing her 
to and fro in a swing. All in all the 
volume is full of entertainment for man 
and child, and of infinite suggestion to 
ethnologist and poet. 


oF 


THE QuiBeron ToucH. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) This is an his- 
torical novel of the period preceding the 
revolution and contains excellent descrip- 
tions of the battle of Quebec and that of 
Quiberon, not so well known, in which 
the naval power of France was anni- 
hilated. The scene shifts from Brittany 
to Canada, the hero being an American 
and his lady-love a French girl of high 
degree. The story will be appreciated 
by lovers of history and romance. 


Js 


THE FrirESIDE SPHINX. 
Repplier. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00.) In her piquant manner 
Miss Repplier seems to have said about 
the last word on cats. She has elevated 
puss to a position that animal never 
reached before in her highest leaps. For 
the first time we learn that the cat is an 
integral part of literature; we see her 
sitting as the sacred genius of the hearth, 
the darling companion and solace of the 
gentle, the refined, the scholarly. The 
despiser of cats must feel slightly 
abashed: he is proved to be no better 
than a boor, a survival of the dark ages 
of witchcraft, when puss was in league 
with the devil and a fit object of persecu- 
tion. Miss Repplier has treated the sub- 
ject chronologically, beginning far back 
in old Egypt, when the cat, 


“ With somber, sea-green gaze inscrutable ;” 


watched the Children of Israel march 
out into the desert. From that time we 
follow the cat down through the perse- 
cuting ages to the days of her present 
triumph, when she has become the pe- 
culiar pet of artists and men of letters. 
The book is replete with curious in- 
formation and interesting quotations 
from little known sources. It will de- 
light the lover of cats’ and the seeker 
after quaint things, 


By Agnes 
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Literary Notes 


THE December Aiflantic contains an amus- 
ing paper on “ The Plague of Statistics,” by 
Mr. Eugene Richard White. 


....The price of Dr. Johnson’s “ The Re- 
ligious Use of the Imagination” was wrongly 
stated in our review. It should have been 
$1.00. 


....The December McClure’s contains a 
notable article on Michael Angelo by Mr. 
John La Farge. This is the first of a series 
of illustrated papers by the eminent artist and 
art critic. 

...-Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new volume of 
poems to be published by Harpers wili be 
called “ Poems of the Past and Present,” in- 
stead of “Poems of Feeling, Dream and 
Deed,” as was at first announced. 


...-A number of the English magazines 
have come to us in their annual holiday dress, 
and their bright pictures and clever stories 
will make them acceptable as gifts in place of 
the ordinary Christmas cards. The Sporting 
and Dramatic News is resplendent in a cover 
of red, black and gilt with a design of mistle- 
toe. Pears’ Annual contains a long Christ- 
mas story by G. R. Sims, with good illustra- 
tions. The Figaro Illustré, in its English edi- 
tion, is particularly handsome with artistic col- 
ored plates. The IJilustrated London News, 
the Graphic and the Sketch are all attractively 
made. These English magazines issue large 
colored supplements which in some cases may 
be framed and preserved. 


....-Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has had 
printed at the Merrymount Press an edition 
of the “Rubaiyat” with Crawley’s Greek 
translation. To judge from the following 
specimen, the Greek is clear and musical: 


ot pev yap péya Ki8os év avSpdow, oi 88 ra reprva. 
*Hdvoios roBdove” éoodsper’ ev wedious— 

GdAd por dpyipiov mapedv AaPe wiotw tdoas, 
und’ er cadziyyov rndedamav dheye. 
....-Among the announcements of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press is one of special in- 
terest to students of ancient history. During 
the coming year the publication will be com- 
menced of a series of “ Ancient Records,” 
edited by President William R. Harper. 
These will be in three parts, of which six 
volumes of Part I will give the “ Ancient 
Records of Assyria and Babylonia,” with 
Prof. R. F. Harper as special editor. A simi- 
lar task was undertaken many years ago in 
France by M. J. Menant, and an admirable 
series of volumes in the same line is nearly 
completed in Germany. Part II will give the 
“ Ancient Records of Egypt” in five volumes, 
with Prof. J. H. Breasted as special editor. 
Such a collection ought to be very valuable, 
as it is particularly needed. Part III will in- 
clude the “ Ancient Records of Palestine,” 
with President Harper as the special editor, 
but no information is given as to what it will 
contain. 
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Pebbles 


THE great work of telling Congress what 
it ought to do will now be formally taken 
up.—The Washington Star. 


....The next glorious thing for Mayor Low 
is to be written up by William Allen White. 
—The Chicago Record-Herald. 


....She: “I suppose you will commit sui- 
cide if I refuse you.” He: “That has been 
my custom.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


..She: “Do you really believe college ed- 
ucation amounts to much?” He: “I wish 
you could see the bills.’—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Canvasser: “Don’t let me disturb you, 
sir: .’ Busy Merchant: “I won't. Wil- 
liams, show the gentleman out.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


....Describing the Bargain Sale: “ And 
then,” said the girl who reads the football 
news, “she went through the line for a gain 
of five yards of slightly damaged silk.” —Chi- 
cago Post. 


....The guide was showing him the big 
trees. “This one,” he said, “is supposed to 
be about 2,000 years old.” ‘ What a twentieth 
century club it would make!” commented the 
professor.—Chicago Tribune. 


....* You say,” said the city editor, point- 
ing out the word in the manuscript, “ she sung 
with a ‘ warty’ voice. What do you mean by 
that?” “That ought to be plain enough for 
anybody,” replied the sporting editor, who had 
been detailed, in the absence of the musical 
editor, to write up a concert. “She had a 
frog in her throat.”—Chicago Tribune. 

....‘ What are these things?” asked the 
customer. “ Blackboard erasers,” said the 
shop girl. . “I don’t want anything that will 
erase a blackhoard. I want a chalk mark 
eraser.” “That’s what I meant. These are 
chalk mark erasers. Anything else?” “ Yes, 
I want some lead pencils.” ‘“‘ We haven't any 
lead pencils. We have some wooden cylinders 
with graphite on the inside of them. Will 
they do as well? ”—Chicago Tribune. 
WALTER SCAMP CHOOSES THE ALL-ANIMAL FOOT- 

BALL TEAM FOR IQOI. ° 


(Apologies are tendered where most needed.) 
Left end, Wolff, of Columbia. 
Left tackle, Stagg, of University of Chicago, 
Left guard, Swan, of Yale. 
Center, Lyon, of Harvard 2d. 
Right guard, Bullock, of Dartmouth. 
Right tackle, Hart, of Yale. 
Right end, Hare, of Pennsylvania. 
Quarter-back, Fox, of Mt. Carmel. 
Left half-back, Griffen, of New York Uni- 

versity. 

Right half-back, Beaver, of Carlisle Indians. 
Full-back, Campbell, of Harvard.—Life. 
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EDITORIALS 


Work Before Congress 


At the beginning of its first session 
the new Congress has for consideration 
a subject of great interest and impor- 
tance, presented in such a form, however, 
that wise action can be taken speedily. 
In the Senate the new Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, and in both houses the elaborate 
report of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, should clear the way for a United 
States Canal across the American 
isthmus. By this treaty the grounds for 
the Senate’s objections to the one that 
preceded it have been removed. It should 
be ratified promptly and by unanimous 
vote. The Commission reports in favor 
of the Nicaragua route, after a most 
thorough investigation and much delib- 
eration. The Panama Company asks for 
its property and rights a sum that is 
nearly three times the Commission’s esti- 
mate of their value. Moreover, it is not 
plain that the company can give a clear 
title. While due consideration should be 
and has been given to the merits of the 
Panama route, there ought to be no fur- 
ther delay. The necessary treaties with 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica will be at 
_hand, and before the first of February the 
bill providing for beginning work on the 
projected canal should be a law. 

The Fifty-sixth Congress ought to 
have provided for the laying of a tele- 
graph cable from San Francisco to the 
Philippines by way of Honolulu and 
Guam. Its unfortunate failure to do so 
has permitted a private company to begin 
the work of laying a cable to Hawaii. 
The.means of quick communication with 
these distant possessions in the Pacific 
should not be exclusively in private 
hands. There should be a cable to the 
Philippines by way of Honolulu, and it 
ought to be owned and operated by the 
Government of the United States. It is 
not too late for Congress to provide for 
such a cable without injury to private 
Interests. 

In connection with the duties on im- 
Ported goods several questions arise. 

he sleeping treaties of reciprocity 


should be taken up and ratified. They 
are beneficial agreements. If some 
amendment of them is demanded, let an 
attempt to procure amendment be made. 
Above all, a commercial treaty with Cuba 
should be negotiated and made effective 
without delay, To the supreme argu- 
ment of moral obligation, so clearly set 
forth by the Secretary of War, are added 
considerations affecting our own welfare 
and the growth of our export trade. Do 
those who oppose the desired reduction 
of the duties on sugar and tobacco real- 
ize what the effect of withholding these 
concessions must be? If we are false to 
our moral obligation, not only will Cuba 
suffer from severe industrial depression 
and disorder, losing all the advance made 
under American rule,and becoming again 
a menace to our Southern cities by reason 
of a revival of disease in its ports; but 
annexation will surely be hastened. An- 
nexation, these opponents of reciprocity 
with Cuba should see, would be followed 
by the entire removal of those duties, a 
reduction of which they desire to pre- 
vent. We cannot think that Congress 
will refuse now to grant those reduc- 
tions, in return for which are offered 
reciprocal reductions that would largely 
increase our exports to the island. 

As for tariff revision by general legis- 
lation, if the present tariff is wrong it 
ought to be amended. We believe that 
many duties in it are wholly unnecessary 
and that others are too high. Some du- 
ties no longer needed for protection are 
used by combinations as means for ex- 
torting from American consumers high 
prices for goods that are sold at lower 
prices abroad by the same combinations. 
An analysis of our exports shows how 
long is the list of duties no longer needed 
for protection. These high, unnecessary 
duties, with others that serve to protect 
the exactions of industries in which 
competition has been nearly or complete- 
ly suppressed, serve to excite the hos- 
tility and to provoke the retaliatory legis- 
lation of foreign countries which our 
exports have invaded. We believe the 
tariff ought to be revised now, and that, 
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from a political point of view, the Re- 
publican party has nothing to gain by 
refusing to revise it. If that party at 
this session kills the pending treaties of 
reciprocity, declines to accept a treaty 
with Cuba, and insists upon keeping the 
present tariff intact, it may lose the 
House at next year’s elections. Such a 
result would be assured if, after refusing 
to touch the tariff by legislation or 
treaty, it should repeal the war taxes on 
tobacco and beer. 

The consolidation of railroad systems 
and the growth of great industrial com- 
binations demand attention, but new leg- 
islation is not clearly suggested by such 
concentration, except so far as the tariff 
is concerned. More power should be 
given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. While publicity and official 
supervision are needed for the restraint 
of great industrial combinations, it may 
be that these can be procured: by Con- 
gressional legislation only after the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The problem presented by the con- 
solidation of railways and industries is 
one of great difficulty. A method of 
solving it may be disclosed by thorough 
discussion and by testing the force of 
Federal statutes now in existence. Some 
abuses of which the industrial combina- 
tions are guilty may be prevented by tar- 
iff revision; the railway groups may be 
restrained by the Commission after its 
powers have been enlarged. 

The Ship Subsidy bill is to be brought 
forward again; it ought not to be passed. 
Oklahoma should be admitted to the 
Union, either by itself or in alliance with 
Indian Territory. Arizona and New Mex- 
ico should wait. The Postmaster-General 
ought to be assisted by legislation in his 
work of reducing the burden of second- 
class mail matter. The representation, 
in the House and in the Electoral Col- 
lege, of Southern States that have dis- 
franchised their negroes ought to be cut 
down, but a plan for obtaining facts that 
would be a legal warrant for such action 
has not yet been devised. 

Legislation suggested by the dreadful 
act of Czolgosz will not be overlooked. 
If President McKinley had survived the 
attack of this anarchist murderer, his as- 
sailant’s legal punishment could not have 
exceeded ten years in the penitentiary. 
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A murderous assault upon the President 
should be punishable by death. Congress 
should provide for the exclusion of foreign 
Anarchists who seek admission at our 
ports, and for the deportation of resident 
aliens whose acceptance of the doctrines 
of anarchy is known and admitted. We 
do not think that laws for such exclusion 
and deportation will be of much real 
service, but they ought to be enacted and 
should be enforced in cases where there 
is no room for doubt. Any proposition 
for additional legislation concerning 
Anarchist meetings, publications and 
speeches, should be considered with 
great care. Under this head there is 
much that ought to be forbidden, and 
that is forbidden both at common law 
and in statutes that are rarely enforced. 
There is some danger that a new Fed- 
eral law, if hastily enacted, might have 
too broad a scope, and if rigidly en- 
forced, might do more harm than good, 


& 
“The Moral Obligation ” 


Last week we had occasion to call at- 
tention to that part of a late speech by 
our Secretary of State in which he de- 
clared the Golden Rule to be one of our 
two principles of diplomatic conduct, the 
other being the Monroe Doctrine. A 
parallel utterance now appears in the Re- 
port of Secretary of War Root, who has 
been called the most influential and 
forceful man in the Cabinet. War is not 
usually supposed to be a very Christian 
institution ; indeed, one of our most suc- 
cessful generals declared that ‘“ War is 
Hell.” And yet the most striking thing 
in Secretary Root’s Report is: that its 
total appeal is not to force or public in- 
terest, but to duty. He does not quite 
like the Cuban Constitution, but it pro- 
vides for a republican form of govern- 
ment and represents the views of the 
delegates chosen to make it, and it is the 
duty of our Government, says Mr. Root, 
to transfer the control of the island to 
the Cuban people “with the hearty 
friendship and sincere good wishes of all 
the officers and soldiers of the United 
States who have fought and labored for 
the good of Cuba, and who have learned 
to appreciate the many admirable and at- 
tractive qualities of her people.” That 1s 
rather the utterance of Christianity than 
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of selfish military patriotism. Mr. Root 
says that Cuba has recognized our right 
to say that she shall not put herself in 
the hands of any other Power, and that 
she shall maintain a free, orderly gov- 
ernment, and he adds: 


“Correlative to this right is a duty of the 
highest obligation to treat her not as an enemy, 
not at arm’s length as an aggressive commer- 
cial rival, but with a generosity which toward 
her would be but justice; to shape our laws so 
that they shall contribute to her welfare as 
well as our own.” 


It is a moral obligation that our Secre- 
tary of War is first thinking of, and it 
requires, he goes on to say, a reciprocal 
tariff arrangement, reducing our duties on 
Cuban sugar and tobacco, to be promptly 
provided for. After this helpful, al- 
truistic service to the people of Cuba 
comes the thought of advantage to our- 
selves, and he says: 


“Aside from the moral obligation to which 
we committed ourselves when we drove Spain 
out of Cuba, and aside from the ordinary con- 
siderations of commercial advantage involved 
in a reciprocity treaty, there are the weightiest 
reasons of American public policy pointing in 
the same direction; for the peace of Cuba is 
necessary to the peace of the United States; 
the health of Cuba is necessary to the health of 
the United States; the independence of Cuba 
is necessary to the safety of the United States. 
The same considerations which led to the war 
with Spain now require that a commercial ar- 
rangement be made under which Cuba can live. 
The condition of the sugar and tobacco indus- 
tries in Cuba is already such that the earliest 
possible action by Congress upon this subject 
is desirable.” 


This unusual emphasis put on “ the 
moral obligation” under which we rest to 
our present ward, so soon to become an 
independent State, is precisely in line with 
what Secretary Hay said of the change 
in the methods and purposes of diplo- 
macy. We venture to think that it repre- 
sents the prevailing purpose and senti- 
ment of our nation. We have from the 
beginning of our Spanish war believed 
that our country was honest in its decla- 
tations and would keep its promises. It is 
clear to us that a considerable class of 
critics cannot free their consciences with- 
out a frank confession that they shock- 
ingly underestimated that moral purpose 
of the people which they thought they 

ad in almost exclusive possession. 
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Football 


Last week the football season ended. 
Altho baseball is still the national game 
of the United States, football is in many 
respects the better sport, at any rate it 
draws greater crowds. Probably this 
season more than fifty thousand boys and 
young men were active “ devotees of the 
pigskin; ” while the aggregate number 
of people who watched them play was 
beyond enumeration. At New Haven, 
for instance, 25,000 people saw Yale de- 
feat Princeton; at Philadelphia, 30,000 
Army and Navy partisans, including the 
President of the United States, watched 
the West Point and Annapolis contest; 
while at Cambridge a crowd of 36,000 
paid two dollars apiece to see Harvard 
give Yale the worst drubbing ever ad- 
ministered to a New Haven eleven. 

The reasons for football popularity are 
not ephemeral. First and foremost the 
game is played commonly at educational 
institutions. Students are mostly gen- 
tlemen. Football, therefore, is a gen- 
tleman’s game. In the second place 
football is the most highly organized of 
all games. Team-play is the sine qua 
non of success. Every player is an in- 
teger in every play. In most other pop- 
ular sports this is not true. In cricket, 
for instance, the all-England team does 
not need to practice together before meet- 
ing their all-Australian rivals. Each 
cricketer has only to play his own posi- 
tion ; he gives little or no help to the rest 
of his side. In football, however, it is 
doubtful if the all-American eleven, 
which Mr. Walter Camp is going to pick 
out this year from the various teams of 
the country, could, without practice to- 
gether, defeat any of the season’s best 
university teams. Football is as highly 
organized as is an orchestra. Each 
player has unlimited scope for brilliant 
play within his position, but he must sub- 
ordinate himself to the welfare of the 
whole. It is a curious fact that only the 
most civilized nations play games that 
are highly organized. As football is the 
most highly “integrated,” and at the 
same time “ differentiated” game (as 
Mr. Spencer would say), perhaps we are 
justified in the conclusion that it is there- 
fore the most civilized. 

With the exception of boxing foot- 
‘ball is the only game in which there is 
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an element of “personal encounter ;” 
and it will be remembered that a Yale 
professor startled the country a few 
years ago by saying personal encounter 
was necessary to the healthy development 
of young men. It is this, we believe, 
which gives football its grip upon the 
spectator. Ruskin has said that war is 
the greatest of all games, for the stake 
is death, and therefore every faculty of 
mind and body is exerted to win. While 
the stake in football is not death, cour- 
age, enthusiasm, strategem and alertness 
are as necessary to the football player as 
to the warrior. Indeed, it has been said 
that the similarity of football to war is 
one of the reasons why West Point and 
Annapolis are allowed to play together. 

‘But the “gentle” reader asks, How 
can there be personal encounter without 
brutality inasmuch as the line between 
hard and vicious play is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to draw? The rules are 
so framed, we answer, that severe penal- 
ties are inflicted on those who willfully 
try to maim their opponents, and any 
good referee will have little difficulty in 
applying them. Injuries that do arise 
are unwelcome incidents and not the pur- 
pose of the game, and this, we should 
say, is the reason why football is manly, 
while prize fighting is brutal. Besides, 
as Mr. Walter Camp said in our columns 
a few weeks ago, legislation cannot go 
any further in its attempts to eliminate 
danger from the game without abolish- 
ing altogether personal encounter; and 
this, as he pointed out, would reduce 
football to the Association game, which 
we already have and which few people 
care anything about. 

The disadvantages of football are that 
only young and very vigorous fellows 
ought to play it, and then only when in 
training. After a man is beyond twenty- 
five years of age he had better leave foot- 
ball alone. But to a plucky youth with 
a sound mind in a sound body there is 
little danger. Another fault is, that it is 
often difficult for the spectator to see 
those plays of individual brilliancy that 
are so frequent in baseball and make that 
sport so graceful. There is probably 
too much massing at the center and too 
little open-field play. It is often impos- 
sible to see what is being done. There 
ought to be some remedy for this. 

Despite its drawbacks, however, foot- 
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er 
— 


ball is thrillingly and even hysterically 
exciting. Tho there is much to be said 
against hysteria in any guise, we pity the 
man who cannot take a vociferous part 
in the singing and cheering that now 


seems to be the necessary accompaniment 


of all the great matches. The crowd is 
itself an inspiration. It is as highly or- 
ganized as the eleven, and when your col- 
lege has the ball on the enemy’s one-yard 
line and the foaming-mouthed under- 
graduate who leads the cheering calls 
for the college anthem, and then on the 
next play the full back jams the ball over 
the line for the winning touchdown— 
well, it is worth going a hundred miles 
to see and hear. 

If football seems to suit the specta- 
tors, how do the players themselves re- 
gard it? We are told that nineteen out 
of twenty are thankful when the season 
ends. The game is hard for the body 
and prostrating for the nerves. This 
is proved when some players, even in 
good condition, cannot last through a 
game. Moreover, there is danger of in- 
numerable bruises and wrenches. The 
training also requires a deal of self- 
denial, and the candidate has little time 
to do anything, except play football and 
keep up with his studies. While most 
of the college faculties have regulations 
by which every member of the team 
must have a certain standing before he 
can represent the university, the player 
can do little vigorous study during the 
football season. A good student may, 
and often does, keep a high standing and 
still play football, but his standing un- 
doubtedly would be higher if he did not 
play. Why is it then that nine under- 
graduates out of every ten would rather 
“make the varsity” than achieve any 
other college honor? Because the college 
boys play the best football in the world. 
Professionals play better baseball, states- 
men debate better, editors write better, 
the faculty think they know more, but 
the university eleyvens have no outside 
rivals. The world recognizes this. They 
become famous. Their daily doings get 
“written up,” their pictures appear in 
the papers, and even the biograph catches 
them. They cannot help being affected 
by all this adulation. Fame is as sweet 
yo them as to the rest of mankind. 

' It has been said that football brings 
out-the brute in a man; but this, we are 
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lly W onvinced, is not true. President Thwing 
dM as right when he said in our columns, 
he some years ago, that football is a game of 
att BB brains and hearts. Any pursuit whatso- 
OW Mover that makes a man deny himself pres- 
ent MF ont luxuries for future ends, that causes 
is ‘him to subordinate self to others, that 
Of BH iteaches him implicit and cheerful obe- 
‘Ol HH tence to orders, that forces him to put 
ard TM very bit of brain and strength into every 
er- efort—such a pursuit, whether it be 
alls theolegy or football, is good for a man. 
the The slugger, the shirk and the “ grand 
Ver HM stand player” are the exceptions that 
°— prove the rule. 
iles We, believe, then, in football as a 
game. We have very serious doubts, 
cta- T& however, as to its value to our schools 
Te and colleges, when considered in its hip- 
Out HH nodrome aspects. We know that foot- 
1802 HF hall is an improvement on duelling, po- 
ody TH litical rioting and dehauchery—the chief 
This J pastimes of the Continental studehts ; we 
1 I @ know also that students will always have 
fh a Th interests of their own creation outside 
fine Bi the classroom. But when the alumni 
The gatherings of our greatest universities 
self ire nothing but football ratification meet- 
time iM ings, when the chief concern of the en- 
and Hi tre undergraduate body is athletics, is 
most HM the game worth the candle? That brains 
tions HM and brawn have always flourished side 
team TM ty side from the time of the supremacy 
e he Hl of Greece to that of the United States is 
layet Ti true, but are not the prime functions of 
the BE schools and colleges intellectual? Let 
may, BB's have athletic sports, to be sure, and 
g and plenty of them. At all events, let no 
3, UD BB one decry the game of football. But the 
d not proper place of football in the curriculum 
ndet- Hi cf our schools and colleges is the prob- 
“ lem. 
ollege ” 
vorld. The Educated Mother 
tates- In a paper on the seemingly harmless 
etter, Bi topic, “ The Field of Private Homes for 
e, but Bitte Aged,” which he read the other day 
utside Hat the New York State Conference of 
They Gi Charities and Correction, the Rev. 
gs get omas A. Hendricks, of Rochester, 
sar I) BB ade a highly sensational summing up 
es othe great controversy over “ the mod- 
fect ‘ft woman” and the decay of family 
sweet’ Bi life. 
; Mr. Hendricks’s special disapprobation 
ny 4 vas bestowed upon the American college 





Yomnan. Dr. Weir Mitchell, he asserted, 
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had been quoted as saying, “Show me 
the honor graduate of a woman’s college 
and I will show you a woman wrecked 
mentally and physically.” Whether Dr. 
Mitchell ever said this or not Mr. Hend- 
ricks thought immaterial, for, said he: 


“Tt is a very clearly established law that 
the more a woman is educated the fewer 
chances she has for being a mother. A 
woman Ph.D. has about ten to one less chance 
of being married, and if married, of being a 
mother, than if she were a Digger Indian.” 


As if this statement were not strong 
enough, Dr. Hendricks then let himself 
go as follows: 


“More than ever before does the young 
bride go to the altar with the distinct pur- 
pose never to become a mother, but, on the 
contrary, to devote herself to a life of lust 
and pleasure even more inconsistent with the 
perpetuation of society than the life of her 
less charming and less guilty sister of the 
pavement.” 


The storm of wrath which this incau- 
tious utterance has called upon the rev- 
erend gentleman’s head has been furious 
and partly deserved. His language was 
foolish, not to say indelicate. But there 
is more than a shade of truth in it. 

Mr. Hendricks did not allege, let us 
observe, that college-bred women, more 
than others, go to the altar with a dis- 
tinct purpose of never becoming mothers, 
and it was not college-bred women as a 
class that he compared unfavorably with 
the women of the street. On the con- 
trary, his contention was that the college- 
bred women have few chances of going 
to the altar at all, and the implication 
therefore was that women not college- 
bred are the ones who marry with an in- 
tention of leading a life of self-gratifica- 
tion. Mr. Hendricks might fairly have 
observed that if women Ph.D.’s fail to 
become wives and mothers, it is not be- 
cause of their education, but because, 
having first chosen to be teachers and 
not wives, they sought an education. 

It is not the education, but their pre- 
arranged plan of life that stands in the 
way. It is true, as a general thing, of 
course, that women Ph.D.’s are not of 
the marrying class, as college professors 
are not of the food-raising class ; and it is 
also sadly true that very many women 
who are of the marrying class enter into 
matrimony with a definite expectation of 
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avoiding motherhood. There is not a 
statistician of repute in America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany or Italy who has 
not for years been calling attention to 
the rapid decrease of birth-rates in the 
cultivated classes in every modern na- 
tion. There is not a reputable physician 
in the United States or in Europe who in 
private conversation will not gladly tell 
certain unpleasant facts which are not 
talked about openly or discussed in news- 
paper columns. In short, Mr. Hend- 
ricks’s critics may satisfy themselves by 
a very little inquiry that every well- 
informed person on either side of the 
ocean, who is competent to hold an opin- 
ion on these subjects, not only believes 
but positively knows that he has been 
telling the substantial truth, and that his 
real indiscretions lay, first, in telling such 
truth at all, and, secondly, in phrasing it 
in unnecessarily offensive words. 

Not only the statisticians and the doc- 
tors have proclaimed these facts about 
the breakdown of family life, but so also 
have some of the most influential leaders 
of public opinion. Dr. Stanley Hall, 


president of Clark University, has re- 


cently been calling attention to what he 
pronounces the failure of women’s edu- 
cation to provide strength for wifehood 
and motherhood; to the physical break- 
down of thousands of American women 
after the birth of one child, and to the 
small families that have become the rule 
among well-to-do Americans. The editor 
of Harper’s Magazine, discoursing from 
his “ Easy Chair ” upon these topics, con- 
cludes that the large family in America 
is doomed, and that we might as well 
-_make the best of it. Severer things even 
than these have been said, and are being 
said, by the highest dignitaries of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in connec- 
tion with the recent fight over the rela- 
tion of the Church to divorce. Even the 
most objectionable words employed by 
Mr. Hendricks become colorless by com- 
parison with the word-pictures of fash- 
ionable society in America which well- 
known bishops have been painting with- 
in the last twelve months. 

And even this is not all. The revolt 
against family life has reached not only 
the mansions and the apartments, but 
also the tenement houses. Everywhere 
charity workers to-day are obliged to 
contend with a persistent determination 
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of the poor to place their children in in- 
stitutions, thereby themselves escaping 
the responsibilities of home maintenance, 
The Charity Organization Society of this 
city has been compelled to take active 
measures to diminish the number of 
commitments of children by magistrates 
to institutions, and it has recently sent 
out to charity workers throughout the 
city a most admirable circular, urging 
them to put forth their utmost efforts to 
prevent the needless breaking up of 
homes through the commitment process. 

It is then certain that civilization is 
face to face with a danger of the gravest 
kind, the more serious because insidious, 
and because those who do not like to 
look at it are fond of describing men 
who tell the truth about it as “ yellow.” 

Educated women must face this dan- 
ger, frankly and bravely. The education 
of women, as of men, is a_ necessary 
phase of civilization. Nothing can seri- 
ously imperil it but the foolishness or 
the cowardice of woman herself. There 
could be no surer proof that as yet the 
education of woman is crude and incom- 
plete than the talk of certain women who 
write to the newspapers or proclaim from 
public platforms that woman must begin 
to regard herself as something betterthan 
a mother of children. She is a dull crea- 
ture indeed who cannot see that, unless 
the educated woman can continue to be 
a mother, her little day of culture and 
egotistic satisfaction will soon be over. 
The education of woman, however de- 
sirable or beautiful in itself, must be vain 
and unprofitable in its results unless it 
can be made strenuous enough to over- 
come any recently acquired reluctance to 
be the sturdy mother of a stalwart race. 

& 


The Independent's Investigation 


In order to find out whether or not 
Mr. Maclay was telling the truth when 
he asserted in his History of the Navy 
that nearly every commanding officer 
concerned had read and corrected proo 
sheets relating to actions in which each 
figured, thus including the pages 
whereon he bitterly attacked Admiral 
Schley, THE INDEPENDENT recently ad- 
dressed letters to all of the officers thus 
implicated (saving those who had al: 
ready interposed denials), asking from 
them a simple affirmation or denial of 
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Mr. Maclay’s statemérit. The answers 
received by THE INDEPENDENT, added to 
those obtained through other sources, 
were, as Mr. Benjamin pointed out re- 
cently, sufficient to demolish completely 
the theory of any conspiracy existing in 
the Navy and to relieve the service from 
any imputation of having given Mr. 
Maclay justification for his charges. 

Among those to whom these letters 
were sent were some doubting souls who 
obviously suspected a design on the part 
of this journal to extract from them an 
opinion regarding the issues of the Schley 
inquiry in defiance of the prohibition of 
the Navy Department. Among these in- 
dividuals was Rear-Admiral Henry C. 
Taylor, who, according to The Army and 
Navy Journal, appears to have written to 
the Department as follows: 

“While not unwilling to reply to such ques- 
tions at the proper time and to persons au- 
thorized to make the inquiries, I would submit 
to this Department that the general tone of 
the enclosed letter indicates a disposition to 
carry on an investigation of affairs kindred to 
those now being investigated by the Court of 
Inquiry under the authority of the Department; 
and that it appears therefore undesirable that 
officers holding commissions under the De- 
partment should give evidence to any investi- 
gators other than those acting for the Depart- 
ment.” 

In reply, Secretary Long is quoted as 
saying : 

“The Department is aware of no reason why 
you are required to answer the interrogatories 
put to you, the whole matter now being investi- 
gated by a court of inquiry.” 

The Secretary seems to forget that 
the Schley court has never investigated 
the truth of Mr. Maclay’s assertion that 
the commanding officers were his author- 
ity for his charges, and that even such 
of the officers implicated by Mr. Maclay 
as testified were not questioned concern- 
ing them. 

The New York Times suggests that 
Rear-Admiral Taylor’s request, which, of 
course, amounts to asking the Secretary 
for permission not to answer THE INDE- 
PENDENT, was designed to lead the De- 
partment to block any search among the 
naval officers for Maclay’s informants 
by inducing it to express its disapproval 
of the proceedings. Of course, the ef- 
fort failed, and necessarily, since THE 

NDEPENDENT had already received two 
letters from Secretary Long to just the 
°pposite effect. In these he says: 
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* If any officer feels that he has been mis- 
represented, he will not hesitate to ask the De- 
partment for leave to correct the misapprehen- 
sion. Indeed, two officers already have made 
such application and in each case the permis- 
sion has been granted.” And 

“ If any naval officer should make application 
to the Department asking for liberty to pub- 
lish any statement correcting any misapprehen- 
sion with regard to him in the matter referred 
to, I am at present advised of no reason why 
the Department should not grant him leave to 
do so.” 

To this we may add that before writ- 
ing to the Department Admiral Taylor 
had privately joined the ranks of Mac- 
lay’s repudiators, now numbering fifteen 
out of the twenty-two officers implicated. 
As Admiral Taylor certainly had no rea- 
son to try to shield either himself or any 
other of these fifteen gentlemen, it fol- 
lows that among the remaining seven 
must be the objects of his present solici- 
tude. Their names are: 

Captain C. M. Chester, Commander Rich- 
ard Wainwright, Lieutenant-Commanders Lu- 
cien Young and A. Sharp, Jr.; Lieutenants 
N. R. Usher and S. S. Wood, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Robley D. Evans. 


We are well assured from reliable 
sources that of this category Captain 
Chester, Lieutenant-Commanders Young 
and Sharp and Lieutenant Usher gave 
Mr. Maclay no justification for his libels. 
Lieutenant Wood has answered our let- 
ter of inquiry by one somewhat reminis- 
cent of the famous reply of the arraigned 
son of the Emerald Isle, who could not 
say whether he was guilty or not until 
he had heard the evidence. 

Commander Wainwright, who. is the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy, 
and who some time ago was quoted as 
defending the continued use of Maclay’s 
History by the cadets as a text-book be- 
cause Volume III specifically would not 
be in their hands, has refused to reply, 
and in his refusal sees fit to impugn our 
motives. 

Rear-Admiral Evans has already made 
himself prominent by his unguarded re- 
flections upon Rear-Admiral Schley in 
various places where “ men most do con- 
gregate.” In that remarkable autobiog- 
raphy which the wardroom wits of the 
service have already renamed “ Alone in 
the Navy,” he compares Admiral Schley 
to the ill-fated British Admiral Byng. 
He further enjoys the honor of being 


_ Admiral Taylor’s brother-in-law. 
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“A Well Meant Mistake” 


For the second time in its history the 
head of the Indian Bureau renders a fifth 
annual report. The other occasion was 
in 1845. By the time an Indian Commis- 


sioner has, so to speak, learned the trade . 


another man takes his place, spends the 
first year in getting acquainted, the sec- 
ond in getting to work, the third in try- 
ing to get something done, and the fourth 
—if he has a fourth—in getting ready to 
leave. The Indian Bureau will be for- 
tunate if Commissioner Jones consents to 
remain through a second quadrennium 
and is given opportunity to work out 
whatever “ policy ” experience and study 
have shown him to be the best for the 
Indians. 

‘However, there is rather a startling 
feature of that policy outlined in his just 
published report. “A well meant mis- 


take ” is what he calls the present system 
of Indian education—the one thing in 
the Indian service which hitherto has met 
with almost unqualified approval. 

After twenty-five years of toilsome ef- 
fort Indian school appropriations have 
grown from $20,000 to $3,500,000 a 


year, and the attendance of Indian youth 
has been increased from 3,600 to 23,000. 
After all the labor put forth to systemat- 
ize the work, to improve the personnel 
and arouse esprit du corps in the teach- 
ing force, to give first-class equipment 
not only for literary but also for indus- 
trial training, and after glowing satis- 
faction over the success attained, it is 
rather hard to have it all classed with 
the everywhere condemned ration issue 
and annuity distribution. 

And this is just where Commissioner 
Jones relegates it, not because he does 
not believe in education, but because he 
considers the present system a part of 
the endless round of Government cod- 
dling. As he puts it: 


“These Indians are gathered from the 
cabin, the wickiup and the tepee. The In- 
dian youth finds himself at once, as if by 
magic, translated from a state of poverty to 
one of affluence. He is well fed and clothed 
and lodged. Beyond “the three r’s” he is in- 
structed in geography, grammar and history; 
he is taught drawing, algebra and geometry, 
music and astronomy, and receives lessons in 
physiology, botany and entomology. ... 
He has hot and cold baths and steam heat 
and electric light and all the modern conveni- 
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encies ; all without money and without price of 
the contribution of a single effort of his own 
or of his people. The child of the wigwam 
becomes the modern Aladdin who has only to 
rub the Government lamp to gratify his de- 
sires. Not having earned his edu- 
cation, it is not appreciated. It is looked upon 
as a right and not as a privilege; it is accepted 
as a favor to the Government and not to the 
recipient.” 


Under this sort of treatment in school 
and elsewhere, as child and man, the 
Commissioner says “the Indian never 
attains his majority. The guardianship 
goes on in unbroken line from father to 
son, and generation after generation the 
Indian lives and dies a ward.” To rem- 
edy this the Commissioner insists that 
the Indian must be thrown on his own 
resources and be removed from a state 
of dependence, notwithstanding in the 
process many failures and much suffer- 
ing are inevitable. 

As to the schools he says: 

“So long as the Indians are wards of the 
general Government and until they have been 
absorbed by and become a part of the com- 
munity in which they live, day schools should 
be established at convenient places where they 
may learn enough to transact the ordinary 
business of life. Beyond this in the way of 
schools it is not necessary to go—beyond this 
it is a detriment to go.” 

We are in hearty accord with the ac- 
tion of Commissioner Jones in cutting 
off hundreds of names from the Indian 
ration lists during the past year, and we 
trust he will carry such work to its fur- 
thest possible limit. But this school pol- 
icy would be alarming were the Commis- 
sioner so weak-minded as to be con- 
sistent. 

In another part of his report, however, 
he speaks with enthusiasm of the fine 
work done by existing schools, of plans 
for their further improvement, and of 
the strong uplifting influence exerted by 
returned students on their own people. 

We are firmly convinced that a good 
average of intelligence will not be se- 
cured unless a high degree of cultivation 
and education is possessed by a few. 
Every-race must have thoroughly trained 
leaders and thinkers. We do not under- 
stand the highest grade of Government 
Indian schools to be above the first year 
of a city High. School, and with that 
limitation few youth are liable to suffer 
from over-education. The ambitious In- 
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dian student who wishes to go further 
must work his own way in white schools, 
with such private, not Government, as- 
sistance as he can secure. Therefore it 
can hardly be the amount of education, 
but the way it is given, which is under 
criticism. 

There is a growing belief that the time 
has come to call a halt in the establish- 
ment of large Indian school plants re- 
mote from reservations, which require 
heavy expenditures not only for equip- 
ment and maintenance, but also for 
transportation of pupils from and back 
to their homes. It is believed that the 
district day school is almost as good for 
the majority of Indians as for the ma- 
jority of white people, at least after In- 
dians have become allottees and their 
reservation boundaries have been ob- 
literated. It is a question how far the 
Government should undertake to give 
comparatively advanced instruction in 
books and trades, plus board, clothing 
and housing, to Indian youth just be- 
cause they are Indians—advantages 


which few white children have outside 
of orphan asylums. 


In fact, Indian 
schools away from reservations have 
many resemblances to orphan asylums, 
and few cities provide for their orphans 
as lavishly as the Government provides 
for its young Indian wards. 

These non-reservation Indian schools 
are not to be compared with high schools 
and colleges, with boarding departments, 
provided for other dependent classes, the 
Southern negroes, for instance. The lat- 
ter provide for the higher educational 
needs of only a small fraction of a per 
cent. of the race, while Government non- 
reservation schools will accommodate 
nearly twenty per cent. of all the Indian 
youth for whose education the Govern- 
ment is responsible. This omits the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory 
and the New York Indians, whose chil- 
dren are educated from tribal and State 
funds respectively. 

If fault is to be found with the multi- 
plication of expensive non-reservation 
schools, the blame must be charged to 
Congress rather than the Indian Office. 
Nearly one-third of those schools have 
been established without, and sometimes 
against, the wish of the Indian Bureau. 
A large Government Indian school plant 
brings no small revenue to the town or 
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village in which it is located, and mem- 
bers of Congress have recognized that 
one way to popularity is to give the dis- 
trict an Indian school—or even an In- 
dian insane asylum; but that is another 
matter. 
Sd 

We have taken some 
pains to learn what 
the understanding is 
among those in charge of Catholic af- 
fairs in our new possessions as to the 
present status of the Church, and it may 
be thus told: Before the American occu- 
pation of Cuba a certain number of 
buildings, long ago used for religious 
purposes, were occupied by Spanish 
officials. The Spanish Government 
recognized them to be Church property, 
paying the Church an annual rent for 
them. Among these buildings was the 
Custom House, at one time a monastery. 
With American occupation those build- 
ings were used by American officials and 
at first no rent was paid for them to the 
Church. Our Government never denied 
the Church’s ownership, but simply took 
time to ascertain clearly all the facts in 
the matter. A commission of Cuban 
judges was appointed by Governor 
Wood, with the result that they decided 
all such buildings to be Church property. 
Thereon the Government bought one or 
two of them and took an option on the 
others, meantime. paying a moderate in- 
terest on their appraised value. Arch- 
bishop Sbaretti, who has now gone to 
the Philippines to attend to spiritual and 
not property matters, had very little to 
do with this whole affair, except to repre- 
sent the Church and ask that justice be 
done. Governor Wood and the Com- 
mission on Church Claims did the work. 
There is no Church property question in 
Porto Rico. There the Church, it is 
claimed, was simply in possession of its 
property and has so remained, there be- 
ing no complications previously existing 


The Catholics in 
our Colonies 


’ between the Church and the Spanish 


Government, and consequently none be- 
ing transmitted to the American Govern- 
ment. As to matters in the Philippines, 
the recommendations of the Taft Com- 
mission and of the Secretary of War as 
to Church lands have not yet been acted 
upon. One of the Catholic chaplains in 
our army is acting as adviser to Bishop 
Alcocer, who is performing the duties 
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of Metropolitan since the visit of the 
Archbishop to Rome. Bishop Alcocer’s 
orders regarding the death of President 
McKinley, which gave offense, are thus 
explained: The regular Catholic services 
for the dead, or, as they are called, the 
requiem, are prayers for the repose of 
the souls departed, for those souls to be 
liberated from purgatory, if there they 
should be. As non-Catholics do not pro- 
fess a faith in purgatory, and while liv- 
ing would not wish the prayers implying 
the existence of purgatory to be made 
for them after their death, the Church 
makes the law that no regular requiem 
services be held on the occasion of the 
death of non-Catholics. This, it is be- 
lieved, is what Bishop Alcocer had in 
mind when he issued the orders forbid- 
ding services. In this country there were 
held no requiem services in general on 
the occasion of the death of Mr. McKin- 
ley. Religious services, however, were 
held in many churches of another na- 
ture; the mass, for instance, “Pro Pace,” 
or “Pro Quacunque Tribulatione,” to 
the effect that God would guard the 
country against the recurrence of the 
terrible crime from which it was at the 
time suffering, etc. Bishop Alcocer evi- 
dently did not think of this, as naturally 
he would not, because heretofore he had 
been accustomed always and solely to the 
regular requiem services. 


a 


A minister of the law and gospel can 
do no better work than to stir up the con- 
science of the people on the subject of 
local evils. That is what Dr. Parkhurst 
and others have done so faithfully in this 
city. The Rev. Kinsey Smith has thus 
been reproving the people of Louisville, 
Ky. He tells them that their city has a 
population of 200,000, and yet it has 
more murders than London with 5,600,- 
ooo inhabitants, and Kentucky, with 
2,000,000, has more murders than Great 
Britain, with 40,000,000. In five years 
Louisville has had 145 homicides, legally 
found as such by the coroner’s jury, and 
enly 23 convictions, which averaged a 
penalty of two years, and not one fol- 


lowed by the death penalty. There is no. 


sign, says Mr. Smith, of improvement, 
and this condition has continued for at 
least a generation. What sort of civili- 
zation is that? ; 
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The report by Hetiry H. Neligati, one 
of the regular observers of marine 
events designated by the Chief Hydrog- 
rapher, ought to settle the question of 
the actual existence of the sea-serpent. 
He declares in an official report that on 
a voyage from Galveston to Liverpool 
he saw the sea-serpent, perhaps one hun- 
dred feet long and with a blunt square 
nose, with three distinct sets of fins, with 
humps on the back like a camel, and 
spouting water from its nostrils to the 
hight of two or three feet. His reports 
have always been trustworthy and val- 
uable, and the officers in the Hydro- 
graphic Office think there is no doubt that 
some of these monsters, such as existed 
in old times, still continue to find their 
home in the ocean. There is no reason 
why it should not be so. 


& 


There seems to be serious fear that 
Miss Stone may have been killed by the 
brigands. If so, not merely will the 
local authorities be held to sharp account, 
but there will be a strict investigation of 
the manner in which the negotiations for 
her release were carried on. It looks as 
if some one had blundered. But those 
who find fault must remember that they 
did not subscribe much more than half 
the sum demanded. 


Probably the most surprised man in 
New York was the President of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children when an officer of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
took the “ burrs ” from his horse’s cheeks. 
He had forbidden their use and did not 
know they were employed by his coach- 
man. But it was a good lesson 


a 


The new Alabama constitution has the 
merit of frankness in one matter. Where 
the old constitution provided that a com- 
mon school system should be provided 
“ for the equal benefit of ali the children 
thereof,” the new constitution omits the 
word “ equal.” 


We expect a hundred postal cards 
from intelligent subscribers telling us 
that last week we carelessly ascribed 
Leigh. Hunt’s “ Abou Ben Adhem” to 
Charles Mackay. 
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A Mutual Reserve Offer 


AMONG the recent inquiries received 
at this office from members of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund who desire advice was 
one inclosing an offer of reinstatement. 
This offer, made in the form of a per- 
sonal letter, was evidently a specimen of 
one of the modern devices for cleverly 
imitating a typewritten letter of which a 
press-copy had been taken, and was not 
the special and personal document it was 
expected to appear; it was simply a cir- 
cular, and we now find it in print. It 
sets forth that the recipient formerly paid 
in considerable money, and “ under pres- 
ent conditions there is no way in which 
you can get any of this money back,” 
yet that “in order to give you every ad- 
vantage of your former membership, and 
to render the reinstatement of your pol- 
icy as easy as possible,” the offer is made 
and is “the last opportunity to preserve 
the value of the policy which you for- 
merly held.” The offer is simply to re- 
store the policy and allow the insurance 
equivalent of all the assessments which 
have not been paid since the date of lapse 
to stand as a lien. Any ex-member may 
add to his information, and can do him- 
self no harm, by asking for a specific 
proposition, since the assessments past 
are rather an indefinite quantity; but a 
close scrutiny of the offer is advisable. 
For it is made only to persons in good 
health and therefore insurable risks. A 
former member, now in good health and 
desiring insurance, is solicited by this 
imitation letter to take up his abandoned 
insurance instead of applying for a new 
policy elsewhere at his present age. 
Aside from the comparative quality of 
the insurance, how is he to gain anything 
by this “last opportunity,” inasmuch as 
he is really to be taken at his present 
age. If (to illustrate roughly) his pres- 
ent rate is double that at his original age 
of entry, and his new policy nominally 


$1,000 is loaded with a $500 lien, he re-. 


ceives no concession whatever. The 
Mutual Reserve offered insurance too 
low, and thereby came into the trouble 
which it is now laboring to overcome by 
raising rates and attaching liens in order 
to equalize matters. Now if (again us- 
ing figures roughly for illustration) it 
once charged John Doe $40 when he 
should have paid $50, there is no favor 


granted to Doe in rewriting his policy 
at the old inadequate rate and loading it 
with a lien to represent what he has not 
paid, nor is this a good step for the Asso- 
ciation. 

There is an attempt to convey the idea 
of recovery of something lost. But the 
ex-member now in good health has not 
lost anything. He had his insurance, 
and at too low a figure. To seek to per- 
suade him that a valuable thing which 
he once possessed and allowed to go can 
be recovered intact (a little formality 
of lien being the condition) is clever but 
deceptive. 

Having said very little about the As- 
sociation since the death of its founder, 
we will add that while sincerely desirous 
of seeing the present management suc- 
ceed in reaching firm ground we cannot 
approve any such methods as this. New 
business should be sought in straight- 
forward and simple canvassing, not by 
delusive offers. 


& 


SoME vigorous and characteristic talk 
about the municipal situation by Dr. 


Parkhurst recalls the peculiar position of 
his church as an edifice. Long ago the -. 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church was 
conspicuous onthe finest residential square 
in New York by its tall spire, but it is now 
conspicuous only by being the contrary, 
for it is in course of physical suppression. 
Commerce has possessed Madison 
Square, and the huge white building of 
the Metropolitan Life, planted on the 
corner south of the church, has crept 
around on the Twenty-fourth Street side 
until the old church merely clings to a 
corner of the block and its tall spire is 
all but inclosed by its colossal neigh- 
bor. This illustrates the physical trans- 
formations produced by the growth of 
the metropolis—a growth which, despite 
the awful load of government by organ- 
ized corruption, has not as yet any defi- 
nite visible bounds—and the develop- 
ment of industrial life insurance. The 
influence and the management of the 
Metropolitan are fitly represented by the 
white marble of its building. For not 
only has the stone which the builders re- 
jected become, in life insurance, again 
the head of the corner, but this work 


wrought by it is a thoroughly beneficent 
social force, 
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FINANCIAL 


The Steel Corporation's Profits 


THE prosperity of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and the profits of the 
underwriting syndicate by which the or- 
ganization of the Corporation was sup- 
ported, were indicated last week by two 
authoritative statements. One was that 
the Corporation’s net earnings in October 
were $10,627,000, after about $1,500,000 
had been set aside for improvements, 
etc.; and the other disclosed the return 
to the members of the syndicate of the 
$25,000,000 which had been paid in on 
account of their subscriptions. It was 
shown some time ago that the Corpora- 
tion’s. net earnings for the first six 
months of its existence were a little less 
than $55,000,000. Dividends and inter- 
est had called for about $35,500,000 of 
this sum; $7,000,000 had been set aside 
for sinking fund and maintenance; and 
$12,300,000 remained as surplus. In no 
one of those six months had the earnings 
risen to $10,000,000, but in October they 
were $10,627,000. As the fixed charges 
and dividends call for less than $6,000,- 
000 a month, the Corporation appears to 
be doing very well. 

The syndicate’s subscriptions amount- 
ed to $200,000,000, but only $25,000,000 
was called. This has now been returned 
because it is no longer needed. Dissolu- 
tion of the syndicate will probably be de- 
ferred until May next, the end of its 
term, when profits will be divided. These 
have been very large. Of course, no 
official statement of them will be given 
to the public. Current estimates—no one 
of which makes the profits less than the 
sum ($25,000,000) called and repaid— 
range from 15 to 30 per cent. of the 
$200,000,000 subscribed, or from $30,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. So handsome a 
return upon their investment of $25,000,- 
000 will be quite satisfactory to the un- 
derwriters. 

Looking at the enormous profits of the 
Corporation and of those who gave finan- 
cial support to the organization of it, the 
public will now ask whether the time has 
not arrived for that reduction of prices 
(in the steel trade) which the economies 
resulting from combination, as it was ex- 
plained at the beginning, would enable 
the Corporation to make. Up to this 
time the benefits derived from those 
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economies have not been shared with 
consumers. 
& 


The Railway Consolidation 


GovERNOR VAN SANT, of Minnesota, 
has received expressions of sympathy 
and promises of co-operation from the 
Governors of North Dakota, Idaho, and 
Montana, in reply to his letter concern- 
ing action against the great railroad 
combination. The Governor of Oregon 
says, however, that it may be easier to 
regulate rates than to prevent consolida- 
tion. Remarks of law officers in the 
Northwestern States indicate that an at- 
tempt to procure action by the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington will be 
made. Reports from Washington say 
that the Department is known to be ready 
and willing to ascertain whether the 
Anti-Trust law or the Inter-State Com- 
merce law has been violated, if Governor 
Van Sant will formally bring charges be- 
fore it. The Governor of North Dakota 
has decided, it is said, to ask for an in- 
vestigation by the Department. The 
consolidation agreement has_ excited 
much interest throughout the West, and 
there are some indications that the De- 
partment will inquire whether it is in 
violation of either of the two statutes 
above mentioned. 


Financial Items 


THE four principal independent com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
steel -have been combined and are now 
under the control of interests identified 
with the United States Steel Corporation. 


....The growth of the Gould group of 
railways is shown by the recent election 
of Gould directors for the Colorado Mid- 
land road. The Denver & Rio Grande, 
purchased by Gould interests, obtained 
control of the Rio Grande Western, which 
then, in company with the Colorado & 
Southern, bought a majority of the Colo- 
rado Midland shares. 


....Dividends announced: 


U. S. Leather Co. (preferred’, $1.50 pcr 
share, payable Jan. 2d. 

International Paper Co. (quarterly), 11¢ per 
cent., payable Dec. 3oth. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., coupons, pay- 
able Dec. ist. 
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Nothing 


What you spend for PEARLINE is noth- 
ing to what you save with it. Everything 
that’s washed with PEARLINE lasts 
longer. It saves clothes from wear and 
tear—keeps them and you looking fresh 
and new. PEARLINE economy is known 
to millions of women. Ask about it. 
They will say—better than soap ot oe 
nary washing powders. 


Pearline *- Soap 
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BESTS © 
Infants’ 


Long 


Silk Coat 
$8.75 


Small collar with a 
deep ruffle of em- 
broidery, lined with 
sateen. 


Many other articles of moderate cost, partic- 
ularly appropriate for Christmas Gifts, are 
described in our,new Catalogue of Things for 
Children (send 4 cents for postage) containing 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


Address Dep’t 30 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


y y 
—— 


READING NOTICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


The Mail Order Department of the Taylor-Woolfenden 
Coneer & certainly worthy of the attention of all shoppers. 
By sending a few lines with list of articles uired or en- 
closing sample to be matched the same results will be obtain- 
ed as though you traveled many miles at considerable expense 
and called in person at their store. No additional charge is 
made other than the regular price and, in fact, the mail 
orders receive particular attention. A very beautiful ac d 
will be ished free upon request. Address Taylor-Wool- 
fenden Company, Detroit, Mich. 


—— 
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A 1902 CALENDAR. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company of Chicago have issued a 
beautiful fairy calendar for the year 1902 which they will 
send to any one forwarding twelve two cent stamps, or ten 
oval fronts cut from Fairy oop cartons. They will send 
with the calendar four Paris on pictures reproduced in 
colors from original paintings by 
writing for the above address 
Company, Chicago, Il. 


douard Bisson. When 
partment W, N. K. Fairbank 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


Those who read the announcement of the Success Clubbing 
Offers, which give four and in some cases five magazines for 
the price of one, are very apt to wonder how it can be done. 
The Success Company answers by simply saying, ‘‘ We are 
wholesalers.’> We sent almost 80,000 subscriptions to the 
‘“*Review of Reviews” last season (over 10,000 in a single 
week); over 80,000 to the ‘‘Cosmopolitan’’; and immense 
numbers to other magazines. Ourchecks accompany eve’ 
order, and publishers are relieved of large expenses for ad- 
vertising, circularizing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get the 
lowest possible prices—these prices are given exclusively to us 
—and we give the public the benefit of them. It isno wonder 
that the public is quick to respond, for what well-educated 
American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine in his 
home ? With periodical literature so rich, varied and attract- 
ive as at present. eslargely take the place of books 


magazin 
in keepingone abreast of the times. Each magazine has its 
8 = only with a combination of three or four can 


all wants be reasonably satisfied. In the Success combinations 
duplication is avoided and a wide variety of reading matter 
is afforded. It doubtless also occurs to many that a magazine 
subscription makes the best possible Christmas gift. 








Best? Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual quantity 


33: 


In absolu air tight 1-1b. trade-mark P i 
shoclueely and over indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15c a lh, 

Excellent Teas “cus, 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib, 

fen Caazey Butter at Cost 
MAIL oR ?PHONE OrpeRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Great American Tea Co, 
31& 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


» CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 




















Special attention is directed to the advertisement 0 
the well-known jewelry firm of Benedict Bros. The watcha 
jewelry house of Benedict Bros., was established in Wi 

treet in 1819 by Samuel W. Benedict, the father of the pre 
ent Benedict Bros., and it is therefore probably the olde 
= house in the United States. The store was original} 
ocated in Wall Street, as will be seen by the picture in thé 
advertisement showing the location in 1885. In 1868 Beneiié 
Bros. removed their store to the corner of Broadway 
Cortlandt Street. Their mecning Saaeee. however, | 
made it necessary for the house to have larger and fire pr 

uarters and they have therefore moved to the Washingt 
fe Insurance Building, 141 Broadway, corner of Liber 
Street, a cut of which appears in their advertisement. Thi 
store is probably the most attractive jewelry store in t 
country, if not in the world. Specialties are made of fi 
watches, diamonds and other precious gems. Benedict Bn 
have customers in all parts of the United States. Thr 
| epee of some families have purchased goods of thet 
e name of Benedict has always been synonymous Wit 
honorable dealing. Before making holiday purchases avs 
to the newstore of Benedict Bros. will time profitabl 
— In fact it is worth a visit simply to see this beautill 
store. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL R 


Many people unacquainted with the geography 0 
the West imagine that because the names “ Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul” are used in the corporal 
title of the railway owning the Short Line be 
Chicago and Omaha, they must go via & 
cities of Milwaukee and St. Paul to reach their ¢¢ 
tination—and if it be Omaha or west thereof. This! 
a mistaken idea. On a map the line running direct 
east and west would look like this: 

Omaha Chicago. 

There is nothing more simple than that, and It! 
less than 500 miles between Chicago and Omaha. 
through trains daily in each direction with the 
Sleeping Car and Dining Car Service, and all 
travelers know and appreciate the merits of the 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway’s Short Line? 
tween the East and the West. ; 

Time tables, maps and information furnished 02 # 
plication to F. A. Miller, General Passenger Age 
Chicago.— Adv. 
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A HOLIDAY 
WEDDING GIFT 


OF GORHAM STERLING SILVER 





is always most acceptable. The Gor- 
ham trade mark, for more than fifty 
years, has been identified with only 
the most representative and exclusive 
work of the silversmith. 

As there are no duplicates of 
many choice individual pieces in 
MaRTELE and the new ATHENIC, 
an early selection will be found 
most advantageous. 








ree GORITA/ CO. 


SILVERSMITHS,-BROADWAY & 19” ST..NY. 
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Pe Wr Ow OPPO SH EH HLH BOSONS. Be, 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat and Food Chopper 


Chops all 
meats, fish, vegetables, 
and fruits, easily and 
quickly. Saves time, 
labor, and food. 














No. 100, $1.50 


Simple, durable, easi- 
ly cleaned. 


It’s a household 
necessity. 
Sold at ail hardware, 
housefurnishing, and 


department stores. Write for illus. catalogue describing many other household 
helps, free. Send 4 cts. for “Enterprising Housekeeper ;” contains 200 receipts, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Third and Dauphin Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


kinds of 














No. 5, $2.00 











(bdrned in 
the enamel) 


our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 
Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., freetoanyaddress. 


° SAL ANCE & GROSIBAN MFG. CO. 
NEW Y CHICAGO 


are SAFE. 
We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 
Certificates. 


Note the blue label used by us (and fully sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distinguish 








| 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of H Grade o- 
ever aut in the United States for ee ae 


It includes a full line of 
Cur Standard for t 


Eddy Refrigerators, 5% quarter cen 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensil, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver- plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 
miles ind New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and car 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New Yo 


HATS 
Holiday and Winte 
Styles are ready 


- Exclusive Shapes for Gentlemen 


E. WILLARD JONE 
Late Bird (@Co., 49 Nassau St. 
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SOLID 
SUBSTANTIAL 
FLESH 


and good Brains 


WHILE YOU SLEEP are made from 


Whooping Cough, 


Croup, Gra pe =Nuts. 


Bronchitis, 
Cou ighs, 


Grip, A HARD WORKER. 


Hay Fever, 
y One of the ‘'Kings’’ of the Coast. 


Diphtheria, Mrs. L. S. King of cneees Cal., a State organizer 
and lecturer for the W. C. U. of California. She 
Scarlet Fever. had been carrying on her cana without using proper 
= me ——— body, one. says: “* ere coger es 
’ : rape-Nuts foo was suffering seriously w ndi- 
Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- gestion and my mind had become sluggish and dull, 
tressing and often fatal affections for which the memory being. very much impaired. 
itis recommended. For more than twenty ra oe me 3° tee as 9 food for aes 
* 4 and strengthening the brain and nerve centers e- 
pee we have had the most conclusive as gan its use. In two months I have gained four pounds 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask in weight, never felt better in my life, and find a most 
your physician about it. remarkable improvement in my memory and mental 
An intevestiong descriptive booklet is sent free, — want | -g Bg —_— = —— = 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. to a new county, worked twenty-two days almost day 
ALL DRUGGISTS. and night, without rest, and came home feeling fine. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. You may be sure I take Grape-Nuts food with me, so 
that I may depend upon having it.” 


Sold by grocers. 




















BAILEY S Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagons 
Are extreme only in refined Excellenc 
Send for Free Steel Engraving and book. 5.8 Bailey a CoAmabuy naw 
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EAT COOK'S 


DON’T COOK 


. Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 





. Puta liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 


| 6: a . Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through 
Put in colander nauete, 

. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; 

serve with sugar and milk. That is all 


—and the rice is perfectly prepared in 
less than a minute, 








Send one coupon and 
10 cts. for our doll. 


























FLAKED RICE 


Rin FOR BABY TOO 


NEW BORN INFANTS—One cup of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice, one quart water, boil ten minutes, add 
a pint of milk, pinch of salt, and a very little 
sugar, and strain. 


THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD—Use double the 

quantity of Cook’s Flaked Rice 
by —eies (two cups) and do not strain, COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO. 
Pour water through) 1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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23 YEARS 


the Standard of | 


Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
155 157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: « 82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 





On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 


a thin coating of 


PARAFFINE 


Will keep them chostetaty moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











Benefit 


® For Your Sole 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 


wool, have smoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25c. pair. 
“BAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease tende~ feet, 
keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. r1oc.: three pairs, 25c. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 2sc. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of i grtce 
and size, by mail, postage paid. / 
THE WM. H, WILEY & SON CO., Box (5, Hartford, Conn. 


’ 





Enthusiastic Converts. 


There are Thousands of Them Who Believe as 
This Woman Does. 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton of Butte, Mont., is a most enthu- 
siastic convert. to the virtues of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets as a cure for obstinate stomach trouble. She 
says: “I had poor digestion nearly all my life. It 


now seems to me that for years I never knew what it 
was to be hungry, to have a good natural appetite. 

“TI was troubled with gas in stomach, causing pres- 
sure on the heart, with palpitation and short breath. 
Nearly everything I ate soured on my stomach. Some- 
times I had cramps in the stomach which almost re- 
sembled spasms. 

“ Doctors told me I had catarrh of the stomach, but 
their medicines would not reach it, and I would still 
be a sufferer had I not, in sheer desperation, decided 
to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“TI knew they were an advertised remedy and I 
didn’t believe anything I read about them, as I had no 
confidence in advertised remedies, but my sister living 
in Pittsburg wrote me last spring telling me how 
Stuart’s Tablets had. cured her little daughters of in- 
digestion and loss of flesh and appetite, and I hesitat- 
ed no longer. 

I bought a fifty-cent box at my drug store and took 
two of the large tablets after cach meal and found 
them delightful to take, being as pleasant to the taste 
as caramel candy. Whenever during the day or night 
I felt any pain or uneasiness in the stomach or about 
the heart I took one of the small tablets, and in three 
weeks it seemed to me as if I had never known what 
stomach trouble was. 

“T keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the house, 
and every member of our family uses them occasion- 
ally after a hearty meal or when any of us have a 
pain or ache in the digestive organs.” 

Mr. EB. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: “ I doctored 
five years for dyspepsia, but in two months I got more 
benefit from Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets than in five 
years of the doctor’s treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest as well as 
the simplest and most convenient remedy for any 
form of indigestion, catarrh of stomach, biliousness, 
sous, eenem, bloating after meals, sympathetic heart 
rouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap cathartic, 
but an active digestive remedy containing the pepsin 
and diastase which every weak stomach lacks, and 
they cure stomach troubles because they digest the 
food eaten and give the weak, abused, overworked 
stomach a chance to rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Drspepela Tablets are sold in every drug 
store in the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 
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™ Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


ONDS of SURETYSHIP A| THis Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
“PERSONAL ACCIDENT {| and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
ss ry INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 

OYERS’ | from premiums is over THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dol- 
EMPLOYERS" LIABILITY! lars. Its business is protected by assets of over FOUR MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER | including an unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION NINE 
ee 9 HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars nearly, and a special reserve against 
PLATE GLASS; contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION, 
= 2! Ithas paid nearly THIRTEEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its 














policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its 
BURGLARY ss + _+' clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
INSPECTION and jig pore SERVICES. 

. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, J, TIATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
RRL OT Fee oun, |DIRECTORS 2] Rags w pices ie Reta Ye ao 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. GEO. G. WILLIAMS, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. wo ws 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. 

FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 





Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 


a prompt attention. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


GOLD MEDAL. 


The highest award by the Commissioners of the 


Pan-American Exposition 


in recognition of an unexampled display of 


Furs and Fur Garments 


was given to 


John R.uszits Fur Co., 


[ESTABLISHED 1851.] 


73, 75, 77 Mercer Street N. Y., 





near Broome St. 


DON’? 


Don't e 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bond, se- 
cured upon valuable coal property. 


PRICE TO YIELD 5.30% 


Descriptive Circular upon request. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office 65 State St., Albany. 





DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don’t expect 5% from the government, but follow the course 
of conservative wealth to the rich farms of lowa and Missouri, 
where ear, more. We place large sums for Eastern 
corporations, but can hendle small amounts too. 

AND 6% AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investor and 
every doliar is secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth 
three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not 
one dollar lost is our record, 


Booklet and List of Loans Free. 
BEVERLEY H- BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri* 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
‘What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6< 


Onevery $100 invested we-pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and weer the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


tach six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
andup. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


WER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD, 


Send for booklet. We have many _bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND, 








Room 244, POTTER BLDG., NEW YORK, 


POPOSSEOOOED OHS HHH ON 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


RA SNES DF 


New York Boston 


F0OOO0440446006669460649F0 95 O9O 


United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - - 5 - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $1,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Oran H. M A 
au H. Maoy, Jr 
Wm. D.Stoanz, * 
Gustav H. Souwas, 
FRanK Lyman, 
Groner F. VIEToR, 





Samet. SLOAN. 

. Wiis JAMES 
JOHN A, STEWART 
JOHN HaksEN RHOADES, 
ANSuN_PHELPS STOKEs, 
Joun CRusBy Brown, JAMES STILLMAN, 
Epwakp Cooper, OHN CLAFLIN, 
W. Bayarp Courtine, ») 
CnaR_es S. SMITH, 
Wa. RocKEFELLER, . MILLS, 
ALEXANDER Lewis Cass Leprazp, 


E, ORR, 
MARSHALL FIELD. 
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to 6% interest Through 

the long and severe financial 
depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 








Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, This class of security 
we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income. 


) 9 OF. a om Gay 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
/3/ DEVONSHIRE ST. / NASSAU ST. 
PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
42/ CHESTNUT ST. CANADA LIFE BL0G 


BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SHCURITIZBS. 


TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
oan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Tor INDEPENDENT for my standing. 











per 
cent. 


GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Chicago property with all titles 
guaranteed are considered choice securities, 
particularly when negotiated by an old reliable 
and conservative firm doing the largest business 
in their line in the world and having the reputa- 
tion of exercising the greatest care for every 
interest of investors. 


Investments 


of this character under such conditions insure 

absolute safety and sure profit which cannot be 

said of scarcely any other form of investment, 

Correspondence invited. References if desired, 

Write for illustrated booklet, it’sfree. If it does 

not interest you now it may at some future time, 
H. 0. STONE & CO., 


200 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 





18s76—— —— 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27T== 2X PWHARs 


30 YEARS five teste. 


Have Tested... 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addres 

ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Cxrcad0 
Home office established 1871. Towa Falls, Iowa. 











$50,000 6 per cent. 10 YEAR, 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
of the Lumberton Cotton Mills, N. C | 
Dated Dec. 1, 1901, due Dec. 1, 1911. Interest payable June ff 
= wee ¥ wm office of the Farmers: Lean and by | 
Jo., N. Y-, Trustee. ce, Expert’s report, 
ona opinion’ of Hon. H. G. Conner, Wilson, WN. C., upoo 
application. 
Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers 
Wilmington, N. 0. jf 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured on well improved farms 
theloan. In last six years have place 
000.00 without a default in principal or inte 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, June ‘ot 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. Write all 
further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7 
t Oklahoma,” free 


Abou ree. 
H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOM 
ee 











and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, 


ASemi-Ar 
been declare 
bolders of re 
anextra Div 
ings of the ¢ 
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f,H. Rollins & Sons 


Pubic... 
Securities 


9MILK STREET, - BOSTON. 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ‘emfporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

New York, November 18, 1901. 
ASemi-Annual Dividend of Three Dollars ($3.00) per Share has 
teen declared payable in New York, January 2, 1902, to the share- 
bolders of record at the close of business November 30, 1901; also 
anextra Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) od Share out of the earn- 
ings of the Company from its investments. 

CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 
26-28 Ferry st., New York, November 26th, 1901. 


ith, 1901, at 3 P. M., and reopen January 3d. 1902. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 

Coupons maturing December 1, 1901, from bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company will be paid after 
thatdate, upon presentation at the office of the Central 
Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COTPIPANY, 


30 Broad Street, New York. 
lth REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 





ry 2nd, 
retary. 


INSURANCE 


1851 
THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, Prestdent. 





n.ist,1901 - $26,245 

S - = = 23,920 

- = = «= 3,324 
assachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OF(ICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 





’ 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 
ASBETS. ... 0000000 Veniunededéeuncevie’ $17,775,032.80 
i ansvienecdchecnvendinctases 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


A POLICY ww rn 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 








It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

{ts Trust-Fund ee with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed, 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 

remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 

nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
B. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





ICKOK. Cashier. E Ase’t Cashier. 


"The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000 
Surplus. ..ccccecseseeeseseses 8,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Ln pe Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles 8 bach, Charles Scrib Cc. Hoye, 
Ropleton, Jonm Jn : ~ 
° 
Vietor, He 
Issues Letters of 
all parts ef the werld. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
"ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 
ASSETS, Jan: 1, 1901 - - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . = = 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment ietes issued. 

Cass distributions paid upon all policies. 

ney policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
pe chan ne —— values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

usetts 


©"Pampnlets a. and values for any age sent on application t 
the Company's Office. “— - “i 
Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEWENT JANUARY ist, 1901, 
Capital Stock, ow 
Re-Insurance 








Net Surplus 1 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901.......cecececeseeees ae 789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





THOS. L. JAMES, Prest. J. R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen, Mgr, 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, V.-Prest. W. C, REID, Warehouse Supt, 


Lincoln Safe Deposit Gi. 


32 to 42 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
AND 


45 to 55 EAST FORTY-FIRST ST. 


SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULTS FOR SECURITIES, 


$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS. 
Silver Plate Stored under Guarantee. 


Fire Proof Warehouses for Household 
Furniture. 


Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, Car. 
pets, Clothing, Etc. 


TRUSTEES 

THOMAS L. JAMES. FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT. 

WILLIAM R. GRACE. WM. SEWARD WEBB, 

NOAH DAVIS. H, WALTER WEBB, 

PERCIVAL KUHNE. J. D. LAYNG, 

MATTHEW C. BORDEN. E. E, OLCOTT. 
HARVEY P. FARRINGTON. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 

~ - Secretary 

RAINER Treasurer 

Be OTODLEBROOK, ~ ” Asst. Secretary 


he American Fire 
Ins. Company 


OF NEW YORE. 
42 Cedar St., N. Y. 
i a ° 
ASSETS, ‘ Condit en Jan s 1901 $1,478,229-19 
LIABILITIES, 1,166,020-57 
a 


@URPLUS, - $312,208.55 
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4 EQUITABLE® 
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JWALEXANDER \ ' Ai g 
KS | g 
* Bagh da : 
ACHRISTMAS | 
MGs GIFT 
/ |, of aGovernment Bond for $10,000 
{| would please your wife wouldnt 11 ?— 


It would please you, too, to be able to 
Z | give 1t — but perhaps you cant. 


ca 
“4 








You can,however- if you are in good 
health- make an investment that will give 
your wife-in the event of your death—an |v 
absulutely safe Gold Bond bearing 53% (@ 
| interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years ifyoulive.| My AZ 
| SEND TO-DAY {or full particulars of this Bond on this coupon NWN | 


Ue 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE-SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 79. 120 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. 
Base figures on a block of $ issued to Aa man............ - 
years of age. 
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The Best and What It Means. 


Did you never wish to know why a certain article 
found in some store was selling so much faster than 
another of supposedly the same thing? If your curi- 
osity had become great enough to cause you to inquire 
of the clerk or propriétor the reason for the difference 
in selling, you would probably have been told that the 
one was a “little bit better.’”’ There you have it. 
That is the secret of succéss. Have your article a 
little bit better than your competitors. 

Inferiority may thrive for a time, but it is bound to 
be found out, and consequently dropped, while that 
which means value for money received gains friends 
and supporters and sweeps along, clearing the field of 
its unworthy imitators. Of course, there are people 
who think “ one’s as good as another,” and others who 
“don’t care.” But the up to date, clear thinking per- 
son wants the best or none. 

In the matter of daily wants and needs the final 
decision of the worth of what one gets generally comes 
from a trial of all, and surely no one is more compe- 
tent to be judge as to what one wants than one’s own 
self. You are bound to be told that there are others 
as good, and, believing that, will be satisfied with 
anything. In selling many claim to have the best. 
Then it is that you should trust yourself, not others, 
to make the proper selection. Compare the strong 
points, the features that mean value, and, in short, 
everything that could possibly show one is superior to 
the others. There is bound to be a better. No doubt 
of that. 

In life insurance the prospective purchaser is con- 
fronted with the same question, “‘ Which is best?” 
He is either landed by some agent who truthfully or 
unscrupulously claims to represent the best company, 
or he investigates for himself the merits of the differ- 
ent companies and abides by his own decision. 

That the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has the best insurance to sell is proven day in 
and day out. Not a day passes that the Mutual 
does not save some grief stricken family from want. Not 
a day passes but it shows that its investment policies 
are all that, and more than, is claimed for them. For 
more than half a century it has been selling the best, 
and that, together with its most capable management, 
accounts for its leading position. No other company 
has ever headed, or nearly approached, the Mutual. It 
stands to-day the largest and strongest financial insti- 
tution in the world, and the embodiment of fairest 
treatment. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Rese: for reinsurance and aii other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901......$2,477, 069. 00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


coud feat de ne FARMS | FOR SALE. 


Schools convenient. 





Low prices rol 
RB, OHA FFIN "& C0. dined, ‘Richmond, Va, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLAN TI 


Mutual Insurance Comp An 


New York, January 22d, i 
conformity with the of the | 
my ome SS following statement of its affairs 
pane st of December, 1900: "a 
Premiums on Marine risks from 1st January, 
1900. to ist December, 1900 $3,23 
aon ~—_ not marked off ist Jan- 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 

to Sist gape 1900 
Interest rece’ 

during the year $346,028.89 


Rent _ recet 
23,833.36 $369,862;:25 


sewer TOP reese secseces 





$416,202.81 


id 
$1,101,744.24 


$1,517 ,947.05 
150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


pai 
in 1900......... 
Less Salvages.. 








622,873.59 


75,000.00 1,747,87 
1,156,78 


195,818 
peeebeeeseons 188, 
AMOUNE. 0. eseeeeeereee$10,5141) 


buil 
Other Real Estate and Claims 


due the Company... ...... 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie......... 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies need in foreign 


Cash in Bank... 


reof 


of F 


: incense, 

ent, and canc 

vidend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned p 
ola of the Company for we year ending Sist December, } 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday. 


seventh of May nex! 
y J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreta 


By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES. 


Gustav Amsinck, William E. Podge, 
‘rancis M. Bacon, Cornelius Elde: 
Vernon H. Brown, Ewald Fleitmann, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward ee 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gra 
Clement A. *eriscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Chimord As pland, 
nson 

n D. Hewl Gustav H, Sch 

John D. Hewlett, Giittiam ©. Stu 


a of 








James H. Dunham, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
EF. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELI0S ELDERT, 2d Vice-! 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vic 





5} % WATER AND LIGHT BONDS 
5%t % dividend paying stocks @ a 
Send for list. 


ROBT, E, STRAHORN, Spokane, W 


22.8 ° 8” references. 
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‘ By This Attractive 
“ Calendar 


for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
home or office. Sent 
free. Fill out and 


“The Prudential Girl of 1902" — mail coupon. 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 4 
generous and welcome (££ 
Christmas gift, assur- 


ee PRUDENTIAL i, Ne 


future comfort. } HAS THE 


Write for information Dept. 4 F -STREN GTH OF i if Ly COUPON AND 
The Prudential i GIBRALTAR | (an PRODe 


ML 4 


Insurance Co. of America Jey td 1%, Newark, HJ 


: JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N. J. 


hii ie are AMES ee 
fpr Trt ee 
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The Best Christmas 
Present For So Little 


Money —$1.75. ?' 


THE YOUTH’S “ 
COMPANION. 


7 is a gift whose beauty and usefulness and power to 

delight increase as the year goes by, each weekly issue 
bringing new and fascinating stories, articles on topics of 
special interest by famous men and women, miscellany, 
humorous anecdotes and an abundance of other good read- 
ing, richly illustrated. 


2 


A complete Announcement of the Attractive Features of The Companion’s new 
volume for 1902 will be sent with copies of the paper to any address, Free. 


A CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 

FREE — All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 

FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE— The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve 
colors and embossed with gold. cH164 

And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 stories, 50 
special articles, etc..— from now until January, 1903, for $1.75. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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